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Dahlia 

Kari  Cieszkiewicz 


It  all  began  with  a  flower. 

The  morning’s  unforgiving  radiance  blazed  into  the  rusting  holes 
that  speckled  the  tarnished  garbage  can.  A  sour  moan  echoed  within 
the  walls  of  the  tin  case  as  Agnes  le  Fays  eyes  were  touched  with  a 
gentle  stroke  of  natural  light.  Waking  up  in  the  confined  enclosure 
of  the  neighbors  garbage  can  was  not  an  unusual  scenario  for  Agnes 
le  Fay.  The  distant  beauty  of  the  sun  never  registered  in  the  mind  of 
Agnes,  because  the  stench  of  rotting  pineapple  casserole  from  Mrs. 
Peterson’s  bridge  game  last  Sunday  had  grown  progressively  more 
intense  since  initially  entering  the  trash  can.  Agnes  maneuvered  her 
body  into  a  position  out  of  the  direct  line  of  sunlight  and  managed  to 
ignore  the  decaying  smells  that  pierced  her  nostrils  as  she  lay  restless 
beneath  slime.  Her  eyes  closed  tightly  shut,  and  she  drifted  into  a 
blissful  daydreaming  period. 

“His  eyes  are  as  deep  as  his  feelings  are  for  me,”  Agnes  mumbled 
beneath  a  content  smile.  Agnes  moistened  her  lips  and  began  to  recall 
the  first  time  that  she  and  Edward  Larkin  had  held  hands.  “It  was  so 
perfect,”  she  began  to  summon  up,  “because  all  the  girls  at  school  were 
so  jealous  that  they  weren’t  the  ones  holding  Eddie’s  fair,  skinny  fingers 
in  the  school  cafeteria.  Me  and  Eddie  are  in  love,  and  there  is  nothing 
anyone  can  do  about  that  because  we. ...” 

“Agnes  le  Fay,  what  did  I  tell  you  about  sleeping  in  my  trash 
cans?”  Mrs.  Peterson  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  the  recollection. 
Agnes  opened  her  eyes,  only  to  be  greeted  with  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Peterson,  whose  translucent  skin  was  barely  attached  to  her  archaic 
bones,  lurking  outside  of  the  trash  can.  The  only  force  to  counteract 
gravity’s  effect  on  her  loose  skin  was  the  little  red  buckles  around  her 
ankles  that  were  attached  to  her  tiny  shoes. 

“I’m  sorry,  Mrs.  Peterson,”  Agnes  groaned  as  she  emerged  from 
the  trash  can  without  any  evident  sign  of  shame  written  into  her 
demeanor.  Agnes  had  a  detached  view  of  reality  that  did  not  agree  with 
the  standard  way  of  living  of  most  people  she  came  into  contact  with. 
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Most  of  the  people  Agnes  met  in  her  life  were  under  the  impression 
that  Agnes  acted  the  way  she  did  as  some  sort  of  outlet  to  get  much- 
needed  attention;  however,  these  accusations  were  far  from  the  truth. 

Agnes  began  to  violently  scratch  her  head,  not  as  a  sign  of 
confusion,  although  it  appeared  that  way  to  Mrs.  Peterson,  but  because 
she  had  not  washed  her  hair  for  several  days,  and  the  eczema  that 
encased  her  scalp  was  triggering  an  itching  sensation.  When  Agnes 
was  12  years  old,  her  mother  insisted  that  she  needed  to  go  to  the 
doctor  to  diagnose  the  peeling  skin  that  frequently  flaked  from  her 
head.  Afraid  that  all  doctors  were  mad  scientists  who  drew  dotted  lines 
across  people’s  foreheads  and  did  wild  experiments  on  brains,  Agnes 
passionately  pleaded  with  her  mother  not  to  go  to  the  doctor’s  office. 
Her  mother  was  quite  adamant  about  taking  Agnes  to  the  doctor, 
because  she  was  repulsed  by  the  loose  skin  flakes  that  were  sprinkled 
around  the  house,  like  snowflakes  after  the  first  snow  day  of  the  season. 
As  a  last  resort,  Agnes  put  on  the  owl  costume  that  she  had  worn  for 
Halloween  three  years  prior  and  scaled  the  oak  tree  that  was  in  the 
front  yard.  Agnes  was  convinced  that  as  long  as  she  was  in  her  owl 
costume,  she  would  be  entirely  camouflaged  from  her  mother’s  sight. 

“Agnes  le  Fay,”  her  mother  yelled  from  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
“you  get  down  from  that  tree  right  now,  or  else!” 

“Or  ELSE!”  Agnes  shouted  from  the  top  of  her  lungs. 

“What  was  that?”  Agnes’  mother  questioned.  She  then  picked  up 
a  stone  and  hurled  it  at  her  motionless  daughter,  who  was  perched 
in  the  giant  oak  tree  in  her  pathetic  owl  costume  that  was  three  sizes 
too  small.  The  stone  sped  through  the  sky  with  an  effortless  grace  that 
was  unusual  from  her  mother,  considering  she  lacked  any  elegance. 
The  stone  pelted  Agnes  in  the  right  wing  with  a  force  that  would  have 
knocked  her  out  of  the  tree  had  she  been  any  lighter. 

“Squawk!”  Agnes  shrilled  and  began  to  violently  flap  her  cotton 
wings.  The  violent  flapping  caused  Agnes  to  fall  out  of  the  tree  and 
land  on  her  back. 

“Are  you  even  listening  to  me?”  Mrs.  Peterson  said  in  a  loud  tone. 
Agnes  was  immediately  brought  back  to  reality  and  realized  that  it  was 
time  for  her  to  head  off  to  school.  “This  is  the  last  time  I  find  you  in  my 
garbage  cans,”  Mrs.  Peterson  vehemently  stated. 

Agnes  kicked  the  garbage  can  and  ran  toward  her  house.  Mrs. 
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Peterson,  not  astounded  by  any  of  Agnes’  actions,  simply  picked  up  the 
trash  can  and  wheeled  it  back  to  the  side  of  the  garage. 

Agnes  began  to  make  her  way  across  the  rough  driveway  with  no 
shoes  to  protect  her  feet  from  the  piercing  edges  of  the  sharp  stones. 
She  opened  the  front  door  and  grabbed  her  tattered  messenger  bag  that 
was  hanging  on  the  banister.  Knowing  that  her  mother  was  sleeping 
only  a  few  feet  from  her,  Agnes  loudly  stomped  her  feet  across  the 
ceramic  floor  so  that  her  mother  would  be  rudely  awakened  from  any 
possible  dreams  she  was  having.  Before  her  mother  could  awaken  from 
the  clamor,  Agnes  slammed  the  door  shut  and  ran  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  trail  that  led  to  school. 

Agnes  began  the  lengthy  trek  down  the  Saigon  Lake  trail.  Even 
though  the  concrete  trail  made  travel  effortless,  because  it  was  cleared 
of  the  forest  overgrowth,  she  always  liked  walking  parallel  to  the  trail 
in  the  midst  of  poison  ivy  and  broken  tree  branches.  As  she  made  her 
way  through  the  dense  foliage,  there  was  a  vivid  round  object  that 
caught  her  attention.  Upon  closer  inspection,  Agnes  noticed  that  it 
was  not  just  some  object  amongst  the  forest  overgrowth.  The  object  in 
question  was  a  bright  orange  dahlia  that  was  not  lacking  but  a  single 
petal.  Agnes  suddenly  was  overcome  with  a  blissful  sensation  that  was 
felt  through  her  entire  body.  She  grasped  the  flower  and  closed  her 
eyes  tightly  as  she  fell  into  a  state  of  remembrance. 

“Momma,  why  does  this  flower  have  so  many  petals?”  Agnes  said 
as  she  poked  the  perfectly-proportioned  dahlia  that  was  growing  in 
her  backyard. 

“That  flower  was  meant  for  picking,”  spewed  Agnes’  drunken 
mother. 

“If  I  pick  it,  won’t  it  die?”  Agnes  questioned  worriedly. 

Agnes’  mother  reached  down  and  ripped  the  flower  from  the 
ground  without  any  hesitation.  She  threw  the  flower  at  Agnes  and 
mumbled,  “You  picture  the  boy  of  your  dreams  in  your  head,  then  you 
say  out  loud,  ‘He  loves  me,’  and  you  pick  a  petal.  Then  you  pick  another 
petal  and  say,  ‘He  loves  me  not.’  If  he  loves  you,  then  the  last  petal 
picked  will  say  so.” 

“Is  that  really  true,  momma?”  Agnes  questioned. 

Agnes’  mother  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  walked  back  towards 
the  house  with  a  half-empty  bottle  of  whiskey  in  her  left  hand  and  a 
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cigarette  butt  in  her  right.  Agnes  inspected  the  flower  once  her  mother 
was  out  of  sight. 

The  flower  had  so  many  perfectly-aligned  petals  that  it  took 
Agnes  a  while  to  even  pull  out  the  outside  ring  while  mumbling,  “He 
loves  me,  he  loves  me  not.”  Agnes  continued  to  pick  the  petals  until  she 
had  but  two  remaining.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes  and  said,  “He  loves 
me  not,  he  loves  me.  He  loves  me!  He  loves  me!  I  knew  that  he  loves 

I  » 

me! 

An  obnoxious  chuckle  burst  from  Agnes’  moistened  lips  as  she 
remembered  how  it  felt  when  she  picked  the  last  petal  from  the  orange 
dahlia.  Agnes  stood  up  and  grasped  her  new  orange  dahlia  tightly  as 
she  began  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  school.  The  process  of  plucking 
the  little  orange  petals  from  the  flower  while  reciting,  “He  loves  me,  he 
loves  me  not,”  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  walk  to  school. 

There  were  but  three  petals  left  on  the  flower  as  she  entered  the 
front  doors  to  her  school.  She  made  her  way  up  the  first  flight  of  stairs 
before  she  felt  the  force  of  another  person’s  body  pushing  against  her 
own. 

“Hey,  watch  where  you’re  going,  you  little  punk!”  shouted  an 
overpowering  voice.  Agnes  looked  up,  only  to  find  that  the  body  she 
ran  into  was  none  other  than  a  pale,  skinny  boy  with  tapered  jeans  and 
a  leather  jacket.  It  was  Edward  Larkin. 

“I’m  sorry,  Eddie,”  Agnes  mumbled. 

“Uh...  excuse  me?  Who  are  you  again?”  Edward  said, 
bewildered. 

“I’m  Agnes.  Agnes  le  Fay.  We  are  in  Mr.  Beacher’s  English  class 
together,”  Agnes  replied. 

“Okay,  whatever.  Watch  where  you  are  walking  next  time,” 
Edward  said  as  he  walked  off  before  Agnes  could  reply. 

Agnes  watched  as  Edward  walked  down  the  hallway  with  the  rest 
of  his  friends,  who  were  laughing  at  the  silly  girl  holding  the  orange 
dahlia.  Agnes  looked  back  at  her  flower  and  plucked  the  last  three 
petals,  “He  loves  me,  he  loves  me  not...  he  loves  me.” 

Agnes  smiled  as  she  picked  the  last  petal  and  said  aloud,  “I  knew 
that  he  loves  me.” 


A  DXM  Story 

Melissa  James 


Ever  since  I  watched  that  Intervention  episode  on  the  A&E 
channel  about  the  man  who  was  addicted  to  Dextomethorphan,  or 
DXM,  I  have  the  strange  impulse  to  let  myself  indulge  in  the  drug.  I 
don’t  know  exactly  what  is  attracting  me  to  this  particular  drug;  I’ve 
watched  plenty  of  episodes  of  Intervention  and  haven’t  felt  impulses 
to  get  high  off  of  cocaine  or  heroin  or  drink  myself  into  a  stupor. 
Watching  the  addicted  man  take  endless  amounts  of  cold  tablets  or 
cough  syrup  and  losing  himself  to  the  point  of  being  unable  to  identify 
who  he  is  isn’t  a  situation  that  I  would  like  to  find  myself  in,  yet  the  idea 
of  getting  high  is  continuously  running  circles  in  my  mind,  causing  an 
unnecessary  uproar.  I  want — no — need  it,  and  the  sooner,  the  better. 

Sitting  here,  at  this  classroom  desk,  I  don’t  care  how  obvious  it 
is  that  I’m  not  paying  attention  to  Mr.  Rouge,  the  French  teacher,  or 
his  droning  voice.  My  thoughts  are  shifting  from  how  I  can  manage  to 
obtain  this  drug  and  how  many  minutes  the  hands  of  the  clock  must 
tick  through  before  the  end-of-the-day  bell  rings  and  I  can  go  home 
and  think  about  this  drug  some  more.  As  I  am  tapping  my  fingers  on 
the  edge  of  my  desk,  the  teacher  calls  on  me  to  conjugate  the  verb  “to 
think.”  How  appropriate.  As  the  first  word  starts  to  roll  off  my  tongue, 
the  bell  rings.  Honestly,  I  would  have  gladly  conjugated  the  verb,  if  only 
to  clear  my  thoughts  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  How  can  I  be  addicted  to 
a  drug  that  has  never  entered  my  blood  stream? 

As  I  am  heading  out  the  door,  the  teacher  says  to  me,  “Abby,  are 
you  alright?” 

“I  must  be  fine,  ‘cause  my  heart’s  still  beating,”  I  say,  chuckling 
to  myself  for  actually  referencing  the  White  Stripe’s  song.  Mr.  Rouge 
looks  at  me  a  little  confused,  and  before  he  can  respond,  I  say,  “I’m  fine, 
Mr.  Rouge,  I  was  just  a  little  distracted  today.” 

“Okay,  well,  if  you  ever  need  anything. . .”  Mr.  Rouge’s  voice  trails 
off.  He  gazes  downward  and  starts  to  shuffle  through  papers.  I  roll  my 
eyes  and  start  walking  toward  my  locker. 

Since  my  locker  is  in  a  completely  different  building  than  the 
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French  classroom,  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  lose  myself  in  my  thoughts 
during  the  walk  over.  Before  I  know  it,  I  am  at  my  locker  having  my 
thoughts  disrupted  by  Collin  Brewer,  also  known  as  the  most  popular 
boy  in  school,  who  seems  to  think  I  want  nothing  more  in  my  life  than 
to  be  his  girlfriend. 

“Whatcha  thinkin’  about,  Ms.  Abigail?”  he  asks  me. 

“Not  you,  Collin,”  I  say,  hands  on  my  hips,  eyes  gazing  upward, 
looking  into  his  eyes.  “Get  off  my  locker  so  I  can  get  my  stuff  and  go 
home.” 

“No,  really,”  he  says.  “What  are  you  thinking  about?  You  looked 
so  serious  walking  down  the  hall.”  Suddenly,  I  find  myself  entrusting 
my  most  private  thoughts  with  a  boy  that  I  couldn’t  care  less  about. 

“Dextromethorphan,”  I  say,  testing  his  knowledge.  At  first,  he 
doesn’t  say  anything,  leaving  me  standing  there,  intently  studying 
his  could-be  facial  expressions  and  body  language  and  anticipating 
a  reaction.  Then,  for  just  a  second,  his  eyes  get  wide,  and  he  turns 
sideways  from  leaning  his  back  on  the  lockers  to  facing  me. 

Focusing  in  on  me,  he  finally  says,  “DXM?  That  stuff  will  get  you 
in  trouble  with  yourself  and  others.” 

“Whoa,  no  need  to  go  parental  on  me,  Collin.  I  only  said  I  was 
thinking  about  it,  not  doing  it.” 

“Do  you  want  to?  Do  DXM,  I  mean.” 

I  shrug,  pretending  like  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether  I 
get  high  on  DXM  or  not.  I  shut  my  locker  door  and  head  toward  the 
door  with  intentions  of  leaving  to  go  home.  Instead,  Collin  steps  in 
front  of  me,  blocking  me  from  the  doors. 

He  quickly  says,  “Text  me  if  you  make  a  decision,”  and  then  walks 
out  of  the  doors  that  he  is  blocking  me  from. 

Following  behind  him,  I  wrap  my  hands  around  the  metal  bars 
attached  to  the  doors  and  push  my  way  through  the  door.  Instantly,  I 
am  blinded  by  intensely-bright  sunlight.  Reflexively,  I  bring  my  right 
hand  up  to  shield  my  eyes,  using  my  other  hand  to  put  in  the  ear  buds 
connected  to  my  iPod,  and  start  walking  to  my  house.  The  walk  home 
is  filled  with  thoughts  of  DXM  and  how  it  would  feel  to  get  high  using 
DXM.  As  I  am  crossing  the  street  that  leads  me  to  my  front  doorstep, 
I  am  so  engulfed  in  my  thoughts  that  I  almost  step  in  front  of  a  little 
blue  car  traveling  too  fast  down  the  street.  The  car  honks  and  swerves, 
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shocking  me  out  of  my  thoughts.  Gathering  myself,  I  walk  up  the 
steps  to  my  front  door  and  walk  inside.  Once  inside,  I  put  down  my 
backpack,  take  off  my  shoes,  and  remove  the  ear  buds  from  my  ears. 
The  scent  of  onions  waffs  into  my  nose. 

The  second  I  remove  the  last  ear  bud,  I  hear  my  mom  call  from 
the  kitchen,  “Abby,  will  you  come  in  here  and  help  me  cut  up  the  last 
few  onions?” 

“Sure,  mom!”  I  call  back.  Aimlessly  I  walk  to  the  kitchen,  grab  a 
knife  and  cutting  board,  and  start  dicing  onions  for  my  mom.  Letting 
my  thoughts  get  the  better  of  me  again,  I  drift  away  from  reality. 

I’m  not  sure  how  much  time  passes  by — two  minutes,  five 
minutes,  or  ten — but  I  am  suddenly  aware  of  my  mom’s  face  peering 
into  mine,  saying,  “ABBY!  Are  you  okay?”  At  first  I  am  confused,  but 
then  I  can  feel  the  searing  pain  in  my  forefinger.  Looking  down,  I  come 
to  the  realization  that  I  have  cut  my  forefinger  and  have  lost  enough 
blood  to  turn  the  onion  on  the  cutting  board  below  me  pink. 

“I’m  fine,  mom,”  I  say.  I  walk  to  the  sink,  clean,  and  then  bandage 
my  finger.  I  turn  away  from  the  sink  and  start  walking  toward  the  stairs 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  my  room.  As  I  am  walking  past  my  mom, 
she  starts  to  say  something,  but  I  quickly  stumble  through  a  procession 
of  words  that  sounds  much  like,  “I’m  fine,  mom.” 

Once  upstairs,  I  sit  in  my  computer  desk  chair  with  my  cell  phone 
in  my  right  hand.  I’m  resting  my  hand  in  my  lap,  flirting  with  the  idea 
of  sending  that  text  message  to  Collin.  Eventually  I  find  myself  staring 
at  the  blank  screen  of  a  new  text  message  addressed  to  Collin.  Before 
I  can  stop  myself,  I  send  Collin  the  text  message,  which  simply  says, 
I  m  in. 

A  few  minutes  later,  my  phone  is  ringing,  and  Collin’s  name 
flashes  onto  the  screen  of  my  phone. 

“Hello?” 

“Abby,  what’s  up?” 

“You  know  what’s  up,  Collin.  Don’t  do  this.” 

“Okay,  okay.  You  want  it,  go  get  it.  I’m  sure  you  know  that  you 
can  buy  it  from  any  drugstore,  right?  Just  make  sure  you  bring  your  ID. 
They’ll  ask  for  it  to  prove  that  you’re  18  and  eligible  to  buy  the  stuff.” 

“I  know,”  I  say.  I  am  almost  too  afraid  to  ask  this  next  question.  “If 
I  get  it,  will  you  do  it  with  me?” 


_ 
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“Of  course,  Abby.  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  alone.” 

Through  my  smile,  I  say,  “Thank  you,  Collin,”  and  then  hang  up 
the  phone. 

After  I  hang  up  the  phone,  I  make  my  way  downstairs,  past  my 
parents  and  to  the  car.  I’m  sitting  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car,  trying  to 
decide  when  I  should  start  the  car.  Gathering  up  courage,  I  turn  the  key 
in  the  ignition,  back  out  of  the  driveway,  and  make  all  the  necessary 
turns  to  the  nearest  drugstore.  Walking  into  the  store,  I  feel  as  if  all  eyes 
are  on  me,  that  every  customer  and  employee  is  aware  of  my  intentions. 
The  aisle  with  the  cough  syrups  and  decongestants  suddenly  becomes 
a  scary  place.  I  panic  and  reach  for  my  cell  phone  to  call  Collin. 

“That  was  fast,  are  you  that  eager?”  Collin  says  with  a  little 
chuckle. 

“Shut  up,  Collin,”  I  say  in  a  hushed  whisper.  “I  don’t  know  what  to 
get — the  cough  syrup,  gel  caps,  pills?” 

“Grab  a  couple  bottles  of  Robitussin,  and  get  out  of  that  place.  No 
big  deal.” 

I  hang  up  on  him  and  nervously  head  to  the  cashier  to  check  out. 
When  the  bubbly  blond  asks  me  to  flash  my  ID,  it  surprises  me  and  I 
flinch.  A  few  beats  of  nervous  laughter  pass  my  lips  as  I  hold  out  the 
little  plastic  card  with  my  thumb  and  forefinger  in  her  direction.  The 
cashier  smiles. 

“Have  a  good  night,”  she  says. 

When  I  make  it  back  to  my  car  and  am  sitting  in  the  front  seat, 
I  make  sure  to  send  Collin  a  text  message  before  driving  away.  My 
phone  almost  instantly  beeps  back  at  me,  alerting  me  to  a  message  that 
says,  “Come  over,  it’s  now  or  never.  Otherwise  you  will  be  well-stocked 
through  your  next  four  colds.” 

Sitting  at  a  red  light,  I  say  to  myself,  “Oh,  wow,”  and  the  realization 
that  I  am  communicating  with  this  boy  that  I  never  cared  to  talk  to  ever 
in  my  life  suddenly  hits  me.  What  have  I  gotten  myself  into?  I  convince 
myself  that  everything  will  be  okay,  and  I  make  the  turn  at  the  stoplight 
that  will  take  me  to  his  house. 

As  I’m  walking  up  the  sidewalk  to  approach  his  front  door,  my 
phone  rings — it’s  Collin.  Instead  of  answering,  I  ring  the  doorbell.  My 
phone  stops  ringing  right  when  Collin  answers  the  door.  He  looks  at 
me  a  little  surprised  and  says  into  his  phone  that  is  still  pressed  to  his 
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ear,  “You’re  at  my  front  door.”  I’m  sure  I’ll  laugh  about  that  voicemail 
later. 

Collin  steps  aside  to  let  me  in,  explaining  that  his  parents  are  out 
for  a  night  on  the  town,  which  leaves  the  house  to  just  the  two  of  us. 
I  walk  over  to  the  kitchen  table,  set  down  the  bag  from  the  drugstore, 
and  sit  down.  Collin  brings  me  a  soda  and  sits  down  next  to  me.  We 
talk  for  about  twenty  minutes  before  Collin  looks  at  the  bag  that  I  have 
set  down  and  says,  “So,  shall  we?” 

“Urn,  sure,”  I  say  back  to  him.  We  both  take  a  bottle  and  twist  off 
the  caps.  I  am  the  first  to  bring  it  to  my  lips.  I  take  a  swig  and  gag.  The 
red  liquid  inside  tastes  terrible. 

Collin  laughs  and  says,  “What  did  you  expect?  It’s  cough  syrup.” 
At  that  very  moment,  we  both  start  laughing  uncontrollably.  A  couple 
minutes  into  the  fits  of  laughter,  I  am  laughing  so  hard  I’m  crying,  which 
only  causes  me  to  laugh  more.  Collin  gets  up  to  go  to  the  bathroom, 
taking  his  Robitussin  with  him.  I  use  this  opportunity  to  call  my  mom 
to  make  sure  it’s  okay  to  spend  the  night  away  from  home. 

“Mom?” 

“Abby?  Where  are  you?”  I  have  to  think  quickly  about  whose 
house  I  want  to  tell  her  I  am  at. 

“I’m  at  Jill’s  house.  I  was  just  having  such  a  rough  day,  I  needed 
to  get  out  of  the  house  and  clear  my  mind.  Is  it  alright  if  I  stay  here 
overnight?” 

“It’s  a  school  night,  Abigail.” 

“I  know,  mom,  you  just  have  to  trust  me.”  After  I  say  this,  I  listen 
to  silence  coming  from  the  other  end  of  the  phone  for  almost  two 
minutes. 

Finally,  my  mom  sighs  and  says,  “You  better  not  be  skipping 
school  tomorrow.” 

“Don’t  worry,  mom.  You  know  I’m  not  like  that.” 

“Okay,  be  careful.” 

I  mutter  out  a  quick  thank  you  and  hang  up  the  phone,  and  I 
swear  I  hear  my  mom  say  be  careful. 

When  Collin  comes  back  about  five  minutes  later,  he  has  brought 
tissues  for  me,  and  his  bottle  has  been  emptied.  He  says  to  me,  “I  didn’t 
think  I  would  be  able  to  get  it  down  in  front  of  you  without  laughing 
again.” 
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I  don’t  want  to  be  left  behind,  so  I  quickly  chug  my  bottle.  When 
I’m  finished,  I  slam  the  bottle  down  on  the  table  in  front  of  me,  claiming 
my  championship. 

Collin  and  I  know  that  it  will  take  a  while  for  the  DXM  to  hit  us, 
so  we  sit  on  the  couch  in  the  living  room  and  pop  in  a  movie.  Halfway 
through  I  get  so  tired,  I  can’t  keep  my  eyes  open.  Eventually,  I  don’t 
even  try  to  stay  awake  anymore,  and  I  let  sleep  take  over.  I  don’t  know 
how  much  time  has  passed  when  I  wake  up,  and  I  don’t  care — all  I  can 
concentrate  on  is  how  fast  my  heart  is  beating  inside  my  chest.  Collin 
isn’t  beside  me  on  the  couch  anymore,  so  I  get  up  to  find  him  sitting  at 
the  computer  instant  messaging  someone.  He  hears  me  coming,  then 
asks  me  how  I’m  feeling. 

“It’s  pretty  hot  in  here,  let’s  go  for  a  walk?”  So  we  walk  and  walk, 
but  only  in  circles  around  the  block.  After  some  time,  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  park  just  down  the  street  from  Collin’s  house. 

I’m  so  restless,  an  attribute  of  the  drug,  that  I  reach  out,  tap  Collin 
on  the  shoulder,  yell,  “Tag,  you’re  it!”  and  then  start  running.  Collin 
immediately  follows  after  me,  catching  me  almost  instantly.  We  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  that  very  moment  I  feel  a  happiness  that  I  have  never 
experienced  in  my  life.  The  two  of  us  rearrange  ourselves  so  that  Collin 
is  lying  on  his  back  and  my  head  is  resting  on  his  chest.  I  look  up  at  the 
stars  and  then  shut  my  eyes. 

Collin  asks  me,  “What  should  we  talk  about?” 

“Our  favorite  things,”  I  say. 

Collin  lets  out  a  little  laugh  and  starts  singing  the  song,  “These 
Are  Some  of  My  Favorite  Things.”  The  moment  he  starts  singing,  it 
sounds  amazing,  almost  euphoric,  and  I’m  disappointed  when  he  stops 
after  only  two  lines. 

I  stand  up  quickly  and  say,  “HEY,  why  did  you  stop  singing?” 

“Did  you  know  that  music  euphoria  is  a  side-effect  of  taking  the 
DXM?”  Collin  says. 

“Let’s  walk  around  the  block  a  few  more  times,”  I  say  with  every 
intention  of  walking  to  the  sidewalk  to  the  left  of  me.  Instead,  my  legs 
feel  heavy,  and  I  can’t  move  them  very  well.  I  fall  to  the  ground,  creating 
a  very  audible  “thud.”  I  close  my  eyes. 

All  of  the  sudden,  I’m  dancing  on  the  dance  floor  of  a  ‘70s  disco. 
I’m  sweating  and  moving  around  the  floor  like  I  was  born  to  dance.  I’m 
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hallucinating.  Somewhere  in  the  distance  of  reality,  I  can  feel  myself 
stand  up,  put  in  my  ear  buds,  and  start  dancing.  The  music  really  is 
euphoric.  I  have  never  felt  so  amazing.  Back  on  the  dance  floor,  all  eyes 
are  on  me.  The  disco  ball  is  shining  its  red  and  blue  lights  across  the 
whole  room.  There  are  sirens. 

Somewhere,  Collin  grabs  my  hand  and  yells,  “Abby  run!”  After 
that  moment,  I  cant  distinguish  much,  except  for  the  way  the  cool 
breeze  of  the  outside  feels  like  best  thing  in  the  world,  the  doorframe 
of  Collins  house,  the  nausea,  and  the  throwing  up  in  the  toilet  while 
Collin  holds  my  hair. 

The  next  morning  I  wake  up  in  Collins  bed,  and  when  I  see  that 
he  isn’t  around,  I  panic.  Am  I  late  for  school?  I  glance  at  the  clock, 
which  reads  7:04.  School  starts  at  8:00,  so  I  still  have  time.  I  feel  a  little 
groggy  and  really  have  to  pee.  I  walk  to  the  bathroom  and  see  a  post-it 
note  on  the  mirror  of  the  medicine  cabinet.  It’s  from  Collin. 

It  says,  “Left  early  for  a  school  meeting,  didn’t  want  to  wake  you. 
Tylenol  is  behind  me.”  I  smile  and  open  the  medicine  cabinet  to  retrieve 
a  couple  pills,  when  I  see  the  red  liquid.  Collin’s  dose  of  DXM  is  staring 
back  at  me. 

When  I  first  see  the  container,  I  am  confused.  I  don’t  know  what 
to  think  and  soon  start  to  doubt  that  what  I  am  actually  staring  at 
is  the  cough  syrup  that  I  bought  last  night  for  Collin.  Forgetting  my 
grogginess  and  urge  to  pee,  I  angrily  reach  toward  the  container  in 
the  medicine  cabinet,  lift  the  lid,  and  sniff  the  contents.  Sure  enough, 
it’s  the  cough  syrup.  Still  angry,  I  search  my  mind  for  any  particular 
reason  that  Collin  would  trick  me  like  this.  Did  he  want  to  hurt  me 
or  protect  me?  No  matter  what  I  tell  myself,  the  bad  always  seems  to 
outweigh  the  good  in  this  situation,  and  a  sense  of  fear  comes  over  me. 
What  happened  to  me? 

Once  again,  the  thought  of  school  enters  my  mind.  No  matter 
what  happened,  I  still  have  to  go.  I  begin  searching  for  a  towel  so  I  can 
shower,  and  when  I  finally  check  the  hall  closet,  I  stumble  upon  who 
I’m  sure  is  Collin’s  mom. 

Immediately  she  says  with  a  smile,  “You  must  be  Abby!  Collin  left 
me  a  note  saying  that  you  were  here.  When  I  called  him,  he  said  that 
you  had  a  bad  night  and  needed  a  place  to  stay.  I  hope  everything  is 
alright.  Are  you  okay,  dear?” 
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“Oh,  I’m  fine  now.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  stay  overnight.  I 
appreciate  it.”  I  try  to  say  this  as  kindly  as  I  can,  but  the  words  still 
come  out  too  harsh  because  of  my  bad  mood. 

“Okay,  well,  if  you  need  anything,  I’ll  be  here  for  about  an  hour 
before  I  have  to  go  to  work.  I’m  Jill,  by  the  way.” 

I  laugh  to  myself  at  the  coincidence.  Technically  I  hadn’t  lied  to 
my  mom  about  staying  the  night  at  Jill’s  house. 

I  quickly  shower,  and  when  I’m  done,  I  realize  that  I  don’t  have 
any  fresh  clothes  to  wear.  It  annoys  me  to  have  to  do  it,  but  I  grab  one 
of  Collin’s  t-shirts  from  his  drawer,  put  it  on,  and  wear  my  own  jeans 
from  the  previous  day.  I  then  realize  that  I  don’t  have  my  backpack,  but 
there  is  no  way  that  I  am  going  to  my  house;  I’d  rather  not  find  out  if 
my  mother  knows  anything  about  last  night.  Instead,  I  just  hop  into 
my  car  and  hope  that  I  don’t  get  into  too  much  trouble  for  not  having 
a  couple  of  my  books  with  me  today. 

When  I  get  to  school,  I  don’t  have  to  look  for  Collin.  He  is  propped 
up  against  my  locker,  like  usual,  with  a  cheesy  grin  on  his  face.  Seeing 
this  image,  I  get  furious,  and  when  I  walk  over  to  Collin,  I  am  sure  he 
can  feel  my  angriness  radiating  off  of  me,  but  his  demeanor  doesn’t 
change. 

“You  look  cute  in  my  shirt,”  he  says. 

“What  did  you  do  to  me  last  night?”  I  ask  in  an  accusatory  tone. 

“What?”  Collin  says,  a  little  taken  aback.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  weren’t  high  last  night,  and  I  was.  I  can’t  even  remember 
anything.” 

“I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  you  were  okay,  I  didn’t  even  sleep 
in  the  same  room  as  you,  if  that’s  what  you’re  implying.  I  helped  you 
throw  up  and  walked  you  to  my  bed.  That’s  all.” 

“Then  what  happened?  You  better  believe  I  found  the  cough  syrup 
in  your  medicine  cabinet.  Great  job  hiding  the  evidence,  Collin.” 

“I  wasn’t  trying  to  hide  anything  from  you.  If  I  were,  then  I 
definitely  wouldn’t  have  left  the  container  in  the  medicine  cabinet  that 
I  told  you  to  get  your  Tylenol  from.” 

“Why  did  you  lie  to  me  about  taking  it?  Why?” 

“Look,  Abby,  I  just  didn’t  want  to  see  you  get  in  trouble.  Terrible 
things  can  happen  when  you  take  DXM,  and  when  you  wanted  to  go 
outside,  I  was  so  glad  I  didn’t  take  any  of  it.  Who  knows  what  could 
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have  happened  if  both  of  us  could  barely  walk  and  had  to  run  from  the 
police?” 

“WHAT?!” 

“You  were  listening  to  music,  dancing  like  a  madwoman,  and 
singing  really  loud.  I  tried  to  get  you  to  stop,  but  you  were  in  a  world  of 
your  own.  Someone  must  have  called  the  police  because  of  the  noise, 
and  when  I  heard  the  sirens  and  saw  the  flashing  lights  down  the  road, 
I  tried  to  get  you  to  run,  but  you  could  barely  stand,  and  I  basically  had 
to  carry  you  to  my  house  from  the  park.” 

I’m  shocked  with  what  I  am  hearing  Collin  say.  I  try  so  hard  to 
recall  any  memories  from  last  night,  and  I  can  somewhat  remember 
a  disco  ball,  but  I  have  no  idea  why,  and  the  memory  just  causes  me 
more  confusion.  I  look  downward  with  furrowed  eyebrows,  trying  to 
regain  some  sort  of  recollection,  but  all  my  attempts  fail. 

“Abby,  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  you  were  okay.” 

I  look  up  when  Collin  says  this  and  don’t  know  what  to  say.  I 
know  that  I  want  to  thank  him,  smile,  give  him  a  hug — something — 
but  all  I  can  do  is  stare  at  him. 

“Abby,  it’s  okay.  I’ll  talk  to  you  later,  okay?”  Collin  doesn’t  have 
any  trouble  smiling,  and  after  doing  so,  he  walks  away. 

I  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  like  any  other  school  day,  with  the 
thoughts  of  DXM  limited  to  my  ridiculous  behavior  from  the  night 
before.  Explaining  why  I  don’t  have  my  books  or  homework  gets 
annoying,  but  it’s  only  a  small  price  to  pay,  and  sometimes  I  am  lucky 
enough  to  get  an  extension  on  the  homework.  After  my  last  class  for 
the  day,  I  slowly  walk  to  my  locker,  thinking  about  Collin. 

When  I  see  him  leaning  against  my  locker,  I  look  into  his  eyes 
just  a  moment  before  giving  him  a  hug  and  whispering,  “Thank  you,” 
into  his  ear.  When  I  pull  out  of  the  embrace,  I  give  him  a  smile  and  say, 
“I  don’t  think  I  ever  want  to  do  that  again.” 

Collin  just  lets  out  such  an  infectious  laugh  that  I  can’t  help  but 
join  him.  This  particular  moment  is  what  I  needed  to  uplift  my  mood, 
and  I  feel  so  much  better. 

Collin  and  I  hold  a  conversation  just  long  enough  to  last  while 
he  walks  me  out  to  my  car.  I  feel  particularly  happy  on  the  drive  home 
and  think  to  myself  that  Collin  isn’t  that  bad  after  all.  I  could  always 
use  another  friend  anyway. 
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When  I  pull  into  the  driveway  at  my  house,  I  almost  rush  through 
the  front  door  to  my  mom  to  say  hello,  and  as  I  walk  up  to  her,  she  says, 
“Where  did  you  get  that  shirt?” 


End 


How  Do  I  Love  Thee: 
Show  Me  The  Food 


Allison  Sokol 

When  you  look  at  me,  don’t  think  of  me  as  disgusting;  I  already 
know  that  I  am.  Trekking  up  a  small  flight  of  stairs  leaves  me  feeling 
like  I’ve  climbed  Mt.  Everest  without  bottled  oxygen.  The  daily  shower 
is  fruitless,  for  there  is  always  a  part  of  my  spongy  body  that  I  cannot 
reach.  A  trip  to  the  grocery  store  is  a  humiliating  adventure,  even  if 
I  only  buy  a  head  of  lettuce.  Purchasing  a  box  of  Depends  is  just  as 
disconcerting;  customers’  eyes  begin  to  roll  and  judgment  ensues 
when  I  stand  in  line  with  my  head  down  in  embarrassment.  Eating 
in  public  has  become  so  emotional  that  I  choose  the  sanctuary  of  my 
home  above  the  cacophony  of  teenage  laughter.  As  much  as  I  would 
love  to  discard  the  idea  of  it,  the  truth  is: 

I’m  obese. 

I  wasn’t  always  this  enormous — such  an  eyestrain.  Most  don’t 
believe  who  I  used  to  be  or  what  I  looked  like.  If  it  weren’t  for  my  dated 
pictures,  I  would  forget  as  well.  It’s  been  so  long  that  it  almost  seems 
like  a  figment  of  my  imagination — surreal,  even.  A  blissful  dream  that 
turned  into  a  screaming  night  terror.  It’s  nearly  unfathomable,  but  I 
used  to  be  desirable,  sexy,  and  marketable. 

I  used  to  be  thin. 

When  you  notice  my  broad-spectrum  cellulite  and  the  folds 
of  fat  that  cover  my  body  like  a  cheese  blanket,  I  can  imagine  your 
doubts.  When  you  size  me  up  and  gather  your  almighty  opinion,  I  am 
cognizant  of  your  incredulity.  But,  here  is  the  truth: 

I  used  to  be  a  famous  model. 

My  radiant  smile  used  to  light  the  dimmest  rooms.  My  long,  sun- 
kissed  blonde  hair  was  every  man’s  wet  dream.  Sweet  cerulean  eyes  that 
made  even  the  most  blue  oceans  jealous.  Big,  buoyant  breasts  that  used 
bounce  like  Tigger  on  a  happy  day.  Legs  so  long,  they  would  put  Tina 
Turner  to  shame.  So  slight  of  a  waist,  I  could  blow  away  with  almost  a 
whisper.  In  essence,  my  very  being  used  to  tempt  every  heterosexual 
woman,  monogamous  man,  or  pious  preacher.  I  almost  turned  a  gay 
man  straight  until  he  found  out  that  I  was  high  maintenance.  Trust  me, 
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if  I  even  glanced  in  your  general  direction,  you  would  have  stopped  in 
your  tracks,  dropped  your  jaw,  and  drooled  like  an  Irish  Setter.  I  was 
that  incredible. 

That  is,  until  I  met  Ms.  Etaf. 

If  you  ask  her,  if  you  can  find  her,  Ms.  Etaf  believes  that  she  is 
an  angel,  a  Robin  Hood  of  souls.  However,  her  greatest  attribute  is 
her  undying  patience.  She  waited  for  me,  her  prey,  to  come  within 
striking  distance — to  coil  her  muscled  body  around  me,  plunge  in  her 
fangs,  and  deliver  her  deadly  neurotoxin.  Because  of  Etaf,  my  life,  my 
beautiful  body  and  my  modeling  career. . . 

All  ended. 

Perhaps  I  should  start  from  the  beginning. 

Before  my  fame,  and  during  my  critical  teenage  years,  I  was  the 
high-school  girl  every  girl  wanted  to  be:  the  beautiful  head-cheerleader 
who  was  a  laugh-riot.  My  nimble  back  flips  were  springy,  and  my  jokes 
were  worthy  of  Second  City. 

“How  do  you  make  a  hooker  scream?” 

“What?” 

“Don’t  pay  her!” 

“Oh  my  god,  Ellen,  you  are  too  funny!” 

My  lively  personality,  athleticism,  and  beauty  also  blended 
in  perfectly  with  my  penchant  for  academia,  and  my  stellar  grades 
garnered  me  the  Honor  Society  yellow  sash.  I  was  also  adored  by 
numerous  guys  at  my  institution,  and  they  were  toyed  with  at  my 
whim.  In  fact,  the  love  that  was  bestowed  upon  me  by  my  passionate 
boyfriend  was  ad  nauseam. 

“Ellen,  were  you  born  this  sexy?” 

Cod,  yes. 

However,  what  gave  me  the  most  satisfaction,  my  coup  de  gras, 
was  flirting  with  my  sexually-frustrated  high  school  teachers.  All  of 
them  encouraged  my  salacious  eye-batting,  the  playful  touches  on  their 
arms,  and  my  slow-motion  toss  of  the  golden  locks  off  my  shoulder. 

“Oh,  stop  it,  Mr.  Grossman,  you  know  that  you’re  just  as  hot  as 
Tom  Cruise.” 

“Ellen,  you  can’t  be  saying  things  like  that — you’ll  give  me  a  big 
head.” 

“I  know  I  will.” 
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Through  these  exchanges  I  surmised  that  I  was  their  daily  dose 
of  Viagra. 

It  was  a  powerful  feeling  to  wake  up  every  morning  knowing 
that  I  was  both  the  Hera  and  the  Aphrodite  to  my  high  school.  My 
life  was  iconic,  and  everyone  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  it.  I  saw  myself, 
posthumously,  being  the  topic  of  Socratic  Discourse  at  a  university: 

“She  wasn’t  just  a  prophet  but  a  call  to  reasoning.” 

“But,  she  was  also  gorgeous.” 

“Yes,  class,  it  is  curious  how  one  can  be  all  of  those  things.” 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  don’t  care  to  recall.  Its  hilarity  has 
proven  ironic,  but  it  seems  to  have  started  my  downward  spiral. 

I  might  have  been  a  tad  harsh  to  a  fat  girl. 

According  to  a  certain  girl,  I  was  a  bombastic  witch.  Cruel,  if  you 
want  to  split  hairs.  My  modus  operandi  was  to  make  this  fat  girl  sob 
until  she  fled  home.  I  used  to  tease  the  Baptism  right  out  of  Fattie  in 
the  hallways  or  trip  her  when  she  happened  around  the  corner.  I’m  not 
saying  it  was  all  that  sweet  of  me,  but  it  was  my  feeling  that  if  Cheetos 
were  her  source  of  power,  it  was  my  duty  to  show  her  the  error  in  her 
masticating  ways.  In  essence,  it  was  to  her  benefit  to  be  thin  or  else 
mental  torture  would  ensue.  Unfortunately,  for  Eloise,  she  became  my 
Prisoner  of  War. 

But,  I  digress.  Eloise  felt  that  my  punitive  actions  were,  well,  a 
little  harsh.  Essentially,  she  believed  that  my  schemes  to  hide  her 
repulsive  clothing  in  unsuspecting  spots  after  P.E.  class  were  caustic. 
I  called  those  plans  delicious.  Okay,  so  maybe  it  was  embarrassing  for 
her  to  slosh  to  the  principal’s  office  with  her  wet  towel  and  gold  paisley 
swimsuit: 

Slosh,  Sniffle,  Sniffle,  Sob.  Slosh,  Sniffle,  Sniffle,  Sob. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  my  friends  and  I  would  double-over 
laughing.  But,  of  course,  there  would  be  the  typical,  stern  lecture 
afterwards. 

“Ellennnn. . .  do  you  understand  why  you  are  being  punished?” 

“Yes,  Father,”  I  would  sigh.  “I  now  understand  that  it  was  probably 
inconvenient  for  her  mom  to  come  to  school  with  more  garments.” 

“Detention  and  five  Hail  Mary’s.” 

Fuck. 

But  her  jiggling,  wiggling  body  would  lure  me  in  like  pollen  to 
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a  bee.  Just  like  tossing  sour  garbage  on  her  lawn,  creating  fake  secret 
admirer  notes,  super  gluing  her  locker — they  were  all  blueprints  to 
making  her  life  miserable.  Her  hot  tears  of  shame  and  humiliation 
never  affected  me — her  bitter  saline  was  my  finest  octane.  Yes,  I  may 
seem  vindictive,  but  everyone  has  their  quirks. 

Graduation  day  was  full  of  emotion;  laughter,  pride  and  high- 
school  chants  filled  the  auditorium  like  a  concert: 

“Purple  and  Gold,  for  Young  and  Old,  We  Are  The  Mustangs, 
Forever  Bold!” 

After  receiving  the  proverbial  sheepskin,  I  recall  passing  my 
yearbook  around  for  all  of  my  friends  to  sign.  While  laughing  and 
hugging  my  popular  classmates  and  some  of  the  lucky  teachers,  I  must 
have  lost  track  of  it  when  it  happened.  When  I  finally  located  my  book, 
I  cheerfully  scanned  all  of  the  well-wishes:  Best  of  Luck,  Miss  You  and 
Your  Scheming,  You’re  the  Criseyde  to  my  Troilus  (I  think  that  was 
Mr.  Grossman),  etc.  But  my  smile  vanished  and  anger  devoured  me  as 
soon  as  I  read  the  inscription.  It  was  concise  and  to  the  point... 

“Just  remember,  I  will  return  the  favor.” 

This  terse  farewell  was  written  by  Eloise  Fishtorn — the  fat  girl 
that  was  on  the  receiving  end  of  all  of  my  schemes.  After  reading  her 
inscription,  I  looked  for  her  everywhere.  I  interviewed  her  parents,  I 
stopped  by  the  local  haunts,  I  even  scanned  the  local  obituaries.  Finally, 
I  threatened  her  best  friend  with  bodily  harm,  but  to  no  avail.  I  wanted 
to  punish  that  devious  little  bitch  for  treading  on  my  yearbook  and  just 
being  Big  Fat  Eloise  Fishtorn. 

But  out  of  sight  eventually  became  out  of  mind,  and  I  stupidly 
dismissed  the  incident  with  a  casual  wave. 

If  I  knew  then  what  I  know  now,  I  would  stab  my  ignorance  with 
a  pitchfork. 

The  summer  months  skipped  by  after  graduation.  I  eventually 
forgot  about  Eloise.  I  surmised  that  she  skipped  town,  perhaps  to 
Guam,  after  she  knew  about  my  Fat  Hunt.  At  any  rate,  her  parting 
became  a  minor  hiccup,  and  I  moved  on  with  my  life.  I  enrolled  at 
a  local  university,  but  only  to  appease  my  parents.  Secretly,  however, 
I  was  driving  into  the  big  Windy  City,  paying  serious  money  to  have 
professional  stills  taken  of  me.  My  photographer  was  the  stereotypical 
Italian  Stallion  crooning,  “Oh,  Ella,  Smile  at  the  Camera,  Make  Love 
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to  the  Camera,  Feel  the  Camera,  You  are  Happy,  You  are  Sad,  You 
are  Pouty,”  and  so  on.  I  owned  that  Nikon  camera  like  I  possessed  its 
receipt.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  a  narcissist;  I  was  a  Cover  Girl  in  the 
making. 

After  choosing  my  best  body  and  head  shots,  my  agent,  Marko, 
helped  me  create  a  stunning  portfolio  to  show  to  top  modeling  agencies. 
But  I  knew  that  the  name  Ellen  wasn’t  going  to  cut  it. 

“Well,  what  sounds  hot  and  memory-soaking?”  I  asked  Marko. 

“Ella,”  he  said.  “Ella  Donatello.” 

I  was  on  my  way. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  I  landed  my  first  runway  job.  The  gig  was 
small  and  the  clothes  were  rather  tacky — more  Soccer  Mom  than 
Fashion  Diva.  Nevertheless,  I  easily  strutted  my  perfect  body  up  and 
down  the  catwalk  like  a  seasoned  professional.  Saunter.  Smile.  Pose. 
Wink.  Then  turn  around  and  let  their  eyes  follow  me  away.  As  Marko 
would  say,  “Let  them  miss  you.” 

After  the  show,  the  novice  models  were  fascinated  by  me,  and 
the  veterans  were  intimidated.  It  felt  so  great  to  have  everyone  be  so 
awestruck  or  bitchy  towards  me;  it  was  a  sign  that  I  was  superior. 
Quadruple  this  fact  with  my  ambition;  I  knew  I  would  get  everything 
I  wanted. 

Shortly  after  that  gig,  I  caught  the  eye  of  the  world-renowned 
designer,  Sebastian.  He  loved  my  unique,  vixen  look  and  beaming 
confidence.  He  offered  me  a  gig  in  Milan  and,  although  the  pay 
wasn’t  even  close  to  the  more  experienced  models,  it  garnered  me  the 
opportunity  to  expose  myself  to  other  designers. 

After  the  gig,  everything  Marko  told  me  came  true. 

“You’ll  be  a  star,”  he  assured. 

And  I  did. 

“You’ll  be  able  to  command  top  dollar,”  he  said. 

And  I  did. 

“You’ll  live  a  life  you  never  thought  possible,”  he  promised. 

But,  time  alters  everything.  Even  a  perfect  body. 

The  foods  I  used  to  be  able  to  consume  now  stuck  to  my  hips, 
thighs,  and  buttocks.  My  agent  told  me  that  designers  were  starting  to 
complain  that  my  cheeks  were  too  full.  He  told  me  to  lose  20  pounds 
sooner  than  yesterday  or  my  career  would  vanish  like  a  one-hit 
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wonder. 

My  life  was  consumed  with  working  out,  eating  salads,  and 
drinking  gallons  of  water.  I  ate  diuretics  and  laxatives  like  candy.  I 
snubbed  my  nose  at  sugar  and  bread.  Exhausting  all  of  my  resources, 
I  eventually  began  purging  everything  I  imbibed.  But,  no  matter  the 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  I  just  couldn’t  get  rid  of  the  last  10  pounds. 

One  day,  after  a  trip  to  the  gym,  I  saw  a  lime-green  flyer  on  my 
car  for  a  weight-loss  guru.  The  leaflet  boasted  that  this  woman  had 
helped  many  top  models,  most  of  whom  I  knew  on  a  cat-scratching 
basis.  I  didn’t  even  wait  to  get  home  before  I  called  her.  Grabbing  my 
cell  phone  and  dialing  the  number,  my  hopes  for  shedding  the  pounds 
lit  my  dismal  mind.  The  phone  rang  several  times  before  Ms.  Etaf 
finally  answered. 

“Yes?”  she  answered. 

“I’m  Ella  Donatello.  I’d  like  to  make  an  appointment.” 

“Let  me  look  at  my  book,”  she  said,  putting  the  phone  down  and 
making  me  wait  several  minutes. 

“Yes,”  when  she  picked  up  the  phone  again.  “I  can  see  you  in  two 
weeks.” 

“Two  weeks!”  I  screamed.  “No,  you  don’t  understand.  I  need  to 
see  you  tomorrow.” 

“I  can’t  accommodate  you,”  she  said  flatly. 

“I  have  big  money.  Name  your  price.” 

“It’s  not  about  money,”  Ms.  Etaf  said.  “It’s  about  having  patience 
and  waiting  your  turn.” 

“I  don’t  speak  that  language.  I  need  you  now!” 

“Two  weeks,  or  I  am  hanging  up,”  she  said,  punctuating  each 

word. 

“Fine,”  I  sighed.  “When?” 

“Six  PM,”  Etaf  said.  “Don’t  be  late.” 

And  she  hung  up  without  asking  if  the  time  worked  into  my 
schedule. 

The  audacity! 

The  two  weeks  seemed  to  drag  by,  each  day  worse  than  the  next. 
My  body  started  shaking  involuntarily  from  malnutrition.  Lethargy 
consumed  me,  even  on  days  that  I  didn’t  work  out.  I  didn’t  care  that  I 
became  sick;  I  was  vigilant  that  I  continue  my  strict  diet.  While  waiting 
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out  the  two  weeks,  I  decided  that  if  Ms.  Etaf  didn’t  work,  liposuction 
was  next  on  my  list. 

The  day  finally  came  for  my  appointment  with  the  guru.  Before 
leaving  my  apartment,  I  purposely  dressed  slovenly,  lest  I  be  recognized 
by  one  of  my  many  adoring  fans.  I  wanted  to  keep  the  public  assured 
that  Ella  Donatello  was  as  sexy  as  ever.  And  if  paparazzi  happened  to 
get  in  front  of  my  car,  my  confession  would  be,  “Whoops,  Officer,  I 
Didn’t  Even  See  Him.” 

I  glanced  at  the  directions  and  weaved  my  car  through  traffic  to 
get  to  Etaf’s  home.  Her  house  was  in  an  unsavory  part  of  the  city,  to 
say  the  least.  It  was  deep  within  the  Southside,  where  it  was  so  crime- 
ridden  that  a  911  call  went  straight  to  God.  Hence,  when  I  arrived  to 
Ms.  Etaf’s,  I  made  sure  that  I  had  the  right  address  before  I  exited  my 
vehicle. 

“Ms.  Etaf?”  I  phoned  from  my  car. 

“Yes?” 

“Does  your  home  have  a  rather  large,  unsightly  gargoyle  on  your 
porch?” 

“Yes,  it  does.” 

Jesus  Christ,  I  thought. 

“I’ll  be  right  in.” 

Etaf’s  house  was  a  faded,  gray  bi-level  with  shingles  that  had 
seen  better  days.  Grass  that  had  probably  never  felt  a  lawn  mower 
ran  bearded  and  wild.  An  archaic,  rusted  Chevy  sat  on  blocks  in  the 
driveway  and  looked  longingly  at  my  Beemer.  Birds  that  were  perched 
on  neighbors’  houses  didn’t  come  near  Etaf’s.  The  whole  decrepit  estate 
was  eerie,  like  something  out  of  an  Edgar  Allen  Poe  or  H.  P.  Lovecraft 
story.  So  when  a  sense  of  sickly  foreboding  overcame  me,  I  wasn’t 
surprised.  I  wanted  to  run,  but  my  feet  mechanically  moved  toward 
the  stairs.  I  no  longer  had  control,  because  my  want  for  a  better  body 
kept  me  in  motion. 

The  splintered  wood  stairs  cried  with  each  step  I  took  to  reach 
her  porch.  The  rusted  railing  hung  by  just  a  few  screws,  so  I  avoided 
balancing  my  weight  on  it.  With  every  step,  the  gargoyle  seemed  to 
watch  me  as  I  approached  his  territory.  He  didn’t  appear  amused. 

An  old  hand  with  tight,  upright  veins  waved  me  in  before  I 
had  a  chance  to  knock.  As  she  hid  behind  the  front  door,  I  peered  in 
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her  house  hesitantly  before  I  entered.  It  was  dark  and  smelled  of  nag 
champa,  my  favorite  incense.  I  stepped  gingerly  into  her  foyer,  which 
offered  a  shaggy,  black  carpet  and  a  chandelier  with  flickering  candles. 
Another  gargoyle  statue  hid  reticently  in  the  corner,  just  staring  at  me. 
When  I  heard  the  door  shut  behind  me,  I  snapped  my  head  around 
and  found  myself  looking  at  the  guru. 

Well,  kind  of  a  look.  Ms.  Etaf  was  clothed  in  a  black,  morbid 
gypsy  dress  that  covered  everything,  except  for  her  old  hands  and  long, 
yellow  nails.  A  lacy  veil  shielded  her  face,  but  I  was  able  to  look  at  her 
eyes.  They  were  absolutely  beautiful — almost  as  beautiful  as  mine.  Her 
smile  that  I  was  not  privileged  enough  to  see  was  apparent  in  her  irises. 
Beautiful,  dancing  eyes  that  looked  so  harmless,  you  might  mistake 
them  for  precious  jewels.  They  appeared  to  smile  warmly  at  me. 

“Come  into  the  sitting  room,”  she  said. 

I  was  hesitant  at  first,  but  I  held  my  breath  and  followed  her.  Then 
I  saw  them.  I  saw  why  she  was  booked  full  for  several  weeks.  Her  hall 
revealed  her  siren  song — hundreds  of  autographed  stills  from  famous 
models,  all  of  whom  I  knew  from  the  industry.  My  breath  stopped,  and 
my  mouth  gaped  as  I  looked  at  all  of  the  familiar  faces:  Mia  Giovanni, 
Tad  Savoie,  Kara  Avell,  Jorey  Rodriguez,  all  who  were  good  enough  to 
compete  with  me  for  cover  shots.  Each  of  the  pictures  was  signed  with 
profuse  Thank  Yous  and  XOXO’s. 

I  was  fascinated  and  couldn’t  keep  my  eyes  from  following  each 
acrylic-framed  picture  down  the  hall.  I  could  tell  that  she  was  watching 
me,  letting  me  soak  in  her  trophies,  but  I  was  comfortable  with  that. 
If  I  had  these  accolades,  I’d  show  them,  too.  It  was  a  great  marketing 
technique. 

“Come,”  she  said,  patting  an  old  loveseat.  “Sit  down.” 

I  did  as  I  was  told  and  started  explaining  my  condition.  With 
vain  tears  unfolding  from  my  eyes,  I  explained  how  my  career  was  in 
jeopardy  due  to  my  weight  gain.  I  told  her  about  my  strict  exercise  and 
diet  regime,  sans  the  binging  and  purging  part.  Patiently,  she  listened 
to  my  woes  and  nodded  her  head  in  empathy.  When  I  finished  my 
sorrowful  narration,  she  patted  my  hand  gently  with  her  old,  thin- 
skinned  hands. 

“I  have  a  cure  for  you,  my  child,”  she  said,  getting  up  and  walking 
to  an  antique  desk.  She  opened  the  drawer  and  plucked  out  a  small 
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plastic  bag  filled  with  a  modicum  of  powder.  When  she  handed  me 
the  baggie,  I  was  reluctant  to  take  it,  but  the  blue  powder  beckoned  my 
body  with  titillating  promises  of  good  fortune.  I  looked  at  the  portraits 
over  her  shoulder  and  then  at  her  sweet,  kind  eyes. 

“What  is  this  stuff?” 

“A  miracle,”  she  said. 

“What’s  in  it?” 

“A  cure  for  what  ails  you,”  she  said. 

She  would  make  a  great  expert  witness. 

“How  much  for  this  miracle  in  a  Ziplock?” 

“The  price  of  the  powder  will  be  very  expensive  for  you,”  she  said. 

“I  don’t  care,”  I  said.  “You  can  have  my  Beemer  if  this  works  for 
me. 

“No,  no,  no,”  Etaf  smiled.  “Not  that  type  of  expense.” 

I  was  getting  impatient.  I  wanted  this  drug  like  a  junkie  wants  his 
fix,  but  I  held  my  temper  in  check. 

“Okay,”  I  said  with  saccharin  sweetness.  “What  type  of  expense 
do  you  mean?” 

“It  will  require  kindness,”  she  said,  her  eyes  smiling. 

((■p 

Excuse  me? 

She  repeated  her  answer.  “It  will  require  kindness,  empathy, 
patience,  and  sincerity.” 

What  did  she  want  me  to  do?  Join  Amnesty  International? 

“Okay,  sounds  good  to  me,”  I  said,  placating  her. 

“If  you  are  not  going  to  listen,  you  might  as  well  leave,”  Etaf  said, 
pointing  to  the  door. 

I  caved  in.  I  really  needed  this  powder. 

“Okay,  I’m  listening.” 

“You  must  befriend  three  overweight  people  in  three  years.  If  you 
have  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  do  it,  you  must  do  it.  In  addition,  these 
friendships  cannot  be  feigned,  but  sincere  and  loving.  You  must  see 
their  inner-beauty  and,  hopefully,  eventually  create  your  own.” 

Oh  my  god,  she  knew  my  weakness  for  Fatties.  She  was  a  Voodoo 
Guru!  I  knew  I  had  to  lie  because  I  could  never,  ever  do  such  a  thing. 

“Okay,  gotcha.” 

“If  you  do  not,  there  will  be  dire  consequences.” 

I  thought  about  it  for  a  moment. 
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“Will  I  die?” 

“No,”  she  said  smiling  again. 

“Okay,  you’ve  got  a  deal.  I  will  befriend  three  overweight  people 
in  three  years,”  I  said  as  sincerely  as  I  could  muster. 

Etaf  looked  at  me  for  what  seemed  like  forever.  I  did  not  avert  my 
eyes,  for  I  feared  she  would  sense  a  lie.  Finally,  she  spoke. 

“Good!”  she  exclaimed. 

“All  right,”  I  said,  standing.  “Thank  you,  and  I  will  make  the 
payment  as  soon  as  possible.” 

She  hugged  me,  and  I  internally  shuddered  but  feigned  a  toothless 
smile. 

“You  go  now,  Ella,”  Etaf  said  as  she  took  my  hand  and  led  me  to 
the  front  door.  “Be  a  good  girl.” 

I  nodded,  my  lips  barely  exhaling  an  audible  goodbye. 

I  turned  to  leave,  and  after  anxiously  negotiating  the  near-lethal 
stairs,  I  couldn’t  help  but  run  to  my  four-wheeled  sanctuary.  Practically 
murdering  the  Beemer’s  starter,  my  hand  snapped  the  car  into  drive, 
and  it  responded  by  leaving  tire  tracks  on  the  litter-ridden  street.  All 
the  way  home,  I  kept  checking  my  rear- view  mirror  for  Etaf  flying  and 
cackling  irascibly  on  a  broom.  It  was  only  when  I  arrived  home  that  I 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Walking  with  authority  to  my  condo  and  into  my  living  room, 
I  couldn’t  wait  to  imbibe  in  my  glorious  magic.  My  leather  coat  was 
stripped  with  one  stroke  and  flung  in  the  direction  of  the  bone-colored 
couch.  With  the  baggie  in  one  hand,  I  opened  my  stainless  steel  freezer 
and  removed  a  frosted  highball  glass.  Topping  the  powder  with  some 
Grey  Goose  and  tonic,  I  lightly  stirred  the  viscous  mixture  into  a 
manageable  drink.  The  lip  of  the  glass  received  two  gentle  taps  of  the 
spoon,  and  I  toasted  to  new-found  glory. 

“Bottoms  up,”  I  said. 

That  was  the  turning  event  of  my  life. 

Within  one  month,  I  reached  my  goal  weight — Anorexic  as  Hell. 
My  agent  told  me  that  he  had  a  gig  that  included  a  cover  page  with  my 
name  on  it.  I  told  him  my  price,  and  he  told  me  that  he  could  probably 
double  it.  I  was  walking  back  into  my  life  again. 

Modeling  shows,  magazine  ads,  even  “B”  movies  came  in  hand 
over  fist.  I  was  rich  again  and  so  happy  to  be  back  on  top.  Like  a  lioness 
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deserves  her  den,  mine  was  a  castle.  Life  was  titillating  and  beautiful, 
just  like  I  was. 

Until  my  condition  returned. 

This  time  the  fat  suctioned  itself  onto  me  like  a  barnacle.  Double¬ 
digit  pounds  tortured  me  and  created  havoc  on  my  career  again.  Unlike 
before,  I  couldn’t  even  look  at  food  without  gaining  weight.  I  would 
fast  for  days,  and  the  weight  would  continue  to  leech  onto  me.  I  was 
going  out  of  my  mind. 

I  tried  relentlessly  to  reach  Ms.  Etaf  by  phone,  but  to  no  avail. 
When  I  could  not  reach  her  by  telephone,  I  drove  over  to  her  creepy 
abode  to  receive  more  powder.  The  place  looked  different:  no  gargoyles, 
no  old  Chevys  on  blocks,  no  wild  lawn.  I  assumed  she  must  have 
realized  what  a  hellhole  she  lived  in  and  had  it  renovated.  Even  the 
stairs  had  been  fixed,  though  the  unstable  railing  remained.  She  must 
have  thought  that  fixing  it  would  be  going  overboard. 

I  knocked  on  the  door,  and  a  pudgy  woman,  forty-ish,  glared 
through  the  chained  door. 

“Who  you  be?” 

“I’m  looking  for  Ms.  Etaf,”  I  said,  pushing  up  my  sunglasses. 

“Who?” 

“Ms.  Etaf,”  I  repeated.  “Gypsy  woman  with  a  veil?” 

“Ain’t  no  women  like  dat  here,”  she  said  in  a  huffy  tone. 

“Well,  did  she  sell  you  this  house?”  I  asked  impatiently. 

“Honey,  I  got  this  house  on  foreclosure.  No  one  be  livin’  here 
when  I  bought  it.” 

“Sonofabitch,”  I  cursed  out  loud. 

“Hey,”  Pudgy  asked,  eyeing  me.  “Are  you  Ella  Donatello?  My 
daughter  worships  you.” 

“No,  I’m  her  cousin  Fern,”  I  said,  looking  down  and  turning  away. 

She  eyed  me  up  and  down.  “No,  you  be  Ella  Donatello,”  she 
ascertained.  “Ooh,  but  girl  you  got  real  fat” 

I  flew  down  the  rickety  stairs  two  at  a  time  and  sprinted  to  my 
Beemer.  I  locked  my  door  and  started  hyperventilating.  Oh  my  god, 
oh  my  god,  oh  my  god. 

I  was  metamorphosing  into  the  very  thing  that  I  hated  the  most. 

Driving  away  from  the  dilapidated  house,  I  was  scared  that  I 
would  have  a  parallel  fate  like  Gregor  Samza.  I  knew  that  Kafka  would 
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definitely  not  understand  that  being  a  human  Humpback  was  not  part 
of  the  existential  growth  of  a  woman. 

I  turned  my  hopes  to  a  famous  physician  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  who  thought  it  was  a  hormone  problem,  but  the  tests  came 
up  negative.  I  sought  a  second  opinion  from  a  doctor  at  Northwestern, 
but  to  no  avail.  No  medical  practitioner,  no  matter  how  experienced, 
could  find  any  scientific  reason  for  my  weight  gain.  I  was  devastated 
but  stood  vigilant  to  get  the  weight  off  at  any  cost. 

Liposuction  was  my  next  course  of  action,  and  even  through  the 
painful  recovery,  I  gained  the  weight  back  in  a  matter  of  days.  I  called 
the  surgeon. 

“I’m  still  gaining  weight!” 

“The  surgery  was  a  success,  Ella.  Very  little  fat  remains  in  your 
body.” 

“I’m  telling  you  that  I  still  look  like  a  hippo!” 

“You  sound  like  you  might  need  a  psychiatrist.” 

I  also  tried  gastric  bypass  surgery  and  belly  bands,  but  my  hopes 
for  those  remedies  failed.  I  tried  everything  I  could  think  of  to  get  the 
weight  off,  but  my  condition  was  insidious.  My  body  went  from  lithe  to 
laughter,  and  my  career  as  a  supermodel  was  gone.  The  real  insult  was 
that  I  was  even  too  fat  for  full-figured  magazines. 

God,  that  hurt. 

On  a  stormy  night  after  eating  a  whole  pot  roast  and  an  apple  pie, 
I  received  a  phone  call.  I  almost  didn’t  answer  it  as  I  was  entertaining 
my  host,  Self-Pity,  but  I  didn’t  have  anything  better  to  do.  I  flipped 
open  my  cell  phone,  and  my  salutation  was  a  bland,  “Yeah.” 

“Hello,  Ellen,”  purred  the  voice.  I  hadn’t  heard  my  birth  name  in 
years — I  insisted  that  my  friends  and  family  call  me  by  my  modeling 
name  Ella. 

“Who  is  this?”  I  asked,  trying  to  sit  up.  A  hearty  laugh  filled  the 
phone. 

“Ms.  Etaf,”  the  voice  droned.  I  could  hardly  speak,  I  was  so  excited. 

“Where  have  you  been?”  I  nearly  yelled.  “I  need  help!” 

“Meet  me  at  3305  Irvington  Avenue,  on  the  building’s  north  side,” 
she  said  and  hung  up.  My  happiness  was  so  feverish  that  I  didn’t  even 
think  about  the  location  of  the  rendezvous.  At  that  point,  I  would  have 
met  her  in  hell  with  Cerberus  chewing  my  leg  off  like  a  ham  bone.  I 
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didn’t  care,  I  just  wanted  more  powder. 

I  waited  in  front  of  the  brick  building  for  what  seemed  like 
forever.  Although  I  had  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  Chicago  winters  are  brutal, 
and  I  was  in  fear  of  hypothermia.  Shivering  and  cursing,  I  wondered  if 
the  old  gypsy  would  ever  arrive. 

Finally,  two  women  came  into  view.  I  recognized  Ms.  Etaf  in  her 
gypsy  garb  immediately,  but  I  wasn’t  sure  why  Selma  Marco  was  there. 
A  newcomer,  Selma  came  into  the  modeling  industry  a  little  later  than 
the  rest  of  us  veterans,  but  she  had  the  nubile  body  and  face  that  forgave 
that.  I  was  embarrassed  and  curious  all  at  once. 

“Don’t  be  nervous,  Ella,”  Selma  said,  giggling.  “We  won’t  bite.” 

“I  need  to  speak  to  Ms.  Etaf,”  I  said,  eyeing  her.  “Alone.” 

“Tell  me,  Ellen,”  Etaf  said.  “How  long  has  it  been  since  I  have  seen 

you? 

“Too  long,”  I  answered  nervously. 

“I  think  it  has  been  three  years,  no?”  Etaf  asked. 

“Probably,”  I  said,  not  knowing  where  this  was  going.  “I’m  not 

sure.” 

She  nodded  her  head.  “Yes,  it  has  been  three  years.” 

I  was  still  clueless. 

“It’s  been  a  while  for  us  as  well,  Ella,”  Selma  smiled.  “I’d  say  you 
looked  great,  but,  well,  you  really  don’t  look  too  happy.” 

“Explain  who  you  are,  my  dear,”  Etaf  said.  Selma  smiled. 

“Does  the  name  Eloise  Fishtorn  ring  a  bell?” 

Oh  my  god. 

“No  way,”  I  said  almost- convincingly. 

“Yes,”  Selma  laughed. 

With  a  look  darker  than  the  nicest  sadist,  Selma  came  within 
inches  of  my  face  as  she  spoke. 

“I  told  you  I  would  return  the  favor.” 

My  mind  reeled,  and  my  world  imploded.  “This  is  crazy!”  I 
screamed.  “How  could  this  have  happened?” 

“Selma,  or  Eloise  as  you  remember  her,  came  to  me  after  high 
school  with  such  sadness.  You  hurt  her  pride  and  made  it  so  hard  for 
her  to  be  a  young,  zaftig  woman.  I  told  her  that  it  was  possible  to  make 
her  thin  and  beautiful  if  she  could  get  you  to  see  me.  That  is  how  you 
received  the  flyer.  If  you  chose  to  see  me  and  agreed  to  the  stipulations, 
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I  would  make  her  thin  just  like  you.  If  you  chose  to  drink  the  powder 
and  not  befriend  three  overweight  people,  I  would  not  only  make  her 
thin  but  a  famous  model.  Essentially,  she  would  steal  your  career.” 

I  couldn’t  believe  that  this  was  happening  to  me.  Then  I  looked 
at  myself  and  began  to  believe  it.  This  was  more  real  than  I  could  ever 
imagine.  I  began  to  sob. 

“What  about  the  autographed  pictures?”  I  cried. 

“Some  were  once  obese  and  now  have  their  enemies’  careers. 
Others  were  shown  the  light  in  befriending  three  overweight  people.” 

“What  in  the  hell  do  I  do  now?”  I  said  acidly. 

“You  will  be  given  one  final  chance  to  lose  weight,  but  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  this  time.  For  every  insult  or  ridicule  toward  an 
overweight  person,  you  will  gain  15  pounds.  For  every  overweight 
person  you  befriend,  you  will  lose  15  pounds.  However,  you  will  never 
be  a  model  again.  You  have  been  usurped  of  that  privilege.  You  are  far 
too  volatile.” 

“Goodbye,  Ellen,  and  good  luck,”  Selma  said,  walking  away.  I 
thought  for  a  moment,  then  looked  at  the  Powder  Witch. 

“Your  name  isn’t  ‘Etaf,’”  I  hissed.  “It’s  ‘Fate.’” 

She  just  gave  me  a  Cheshire  grin  and  walked  away. 

I  tried  running  after  them,  but  my  feet  were  affixed  to  the  street. 
I  screamed  obscenities  until  my  vocal  cords  gave  out.  Finally,  I  was 
able  to  walk  through  the  wet  snow  to  my  car.  Slosh,  Sniffle,  Sniffle,  Sob. 
Slosh,  Sniffle,  Sniffle,  Sob. 

No  matter  my  blubbering,  wet  emotion,  it  was  no  use.  The  curse 
was  upon  me. 

In  a  fetal  position,  I  held  myself  that  night,  but  I  made  a  solemn 
promise  that  I  would  never  give  in  to  the  deal.  The  thought  of  befriending 
three  fat  people  repulsed  me.  I  knew  the  irony  was  uncanny  but  didn’t 
care.  I  vowed  to  die  an  obese  woman. 

I  am  now  300  pounds. 

I  think  about  the  blue  powder  and  what  it  might  have  consisted 
of,  but  I  have  come  to  terms  that  it  doesn’t  even  matter  now.  I  have 
chosen  my  life,  and  I’ll  die  this  way. 

I  have  chosen  my  Fate. 


End 
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Love  is...  Complicated 

Melissa  Natzke 


Love  isn’t  easy.  My  closest  friend,  Collin,  and  I  are  convinced  we 
wrote  the  book.  Collin’s  become  “the  guy  I  went  to  that  thing  with 
once”  and  I’m  the  “I  don’t  want  to  lose  our  friendship”  girl.  Unrequited 
love  is  the  only  love  that  comes  knocking  on  our  door,  and,  man  is  it 
persistent. 

My  latest  sob  story  involved  this  guy  in  my  Spanish  class  last 
semester.  We  became  close  quick,  and  then  suddenly  he  spilled  the 
beans  that  he’s  seeing  another  woman.  It  was  then  I  found  love  is  not 
only  blind  but  utterly  stupid.  He  tells  me  he’s  going  to  leave  this  chick, 
and  he  and  I  are  going  to  start  dating.  What  never  registered  in  my 
mind  was  that  we  were  supposed  to  already  be  dating.  However,  I  like 
this  guy,  so  I’m  all  “Oh,  yeah,  sure,  whatever  you  say.”  Dumb.  So  dumb. 
Anyway,  so  two  weeks  pass,  and  then  I  find  out  he’s  engaged  to  her!  It’s 
too  stupid  to  make  up.  But,  as  you  can  tell,  I’m  totally  over  it. 

But  enough  about  me.  I’m  here  tonight  as  Collin’s  wingman.  He’s 
been  hung  over  this  silly  brunette  that  works  here.  I  don’t  remember 
her  name.  I  haven’t  found  a  good  enough  reason  to.  After  months  of 
listening  to  him  and  causing  irreversible  wear  on  my  short  temper,  he’s 
decided  today’s  the  day  he’s  going  to  confess.  So  I  have  the  “Go  Collin!” 
face  on,  but  inside  I’m  really  hoping  this  one  doesn’t  work  out.  I’ve 
been  watching  her  since  I  entered  this  coffee  shop.  I  don’t  see  what  the 
fuss  is  all  about. 

Love  is  that  butterflies-in-the-stomach  feeling.  Blinding  lights 
fall  over  me  from  outside.  I  recognize  the  front  end  of  the  Ford  Focus. 
Collin.  It’s  a  cold  autumn  night.  He  blows  into  his  hands  as  he  comes  up 
to  the  door.  Ching  goes  the  bell,  sending  a  wave  of  excitement  through 
me.  The  same  feeling  I  always  get  when  he  arrives.  The  leaves  chase 
after  him  from  the  wind  and  smack  against  the  glass  door  as  it  comes 
to  a  close  behind  him. 

I  watch  him  saunter  across  the  mauve-  and  cream-tiled  floor, 
approaching  my  table.  There’s  something  about  his  walk  today.  I  think 
it’s  confidence.  I  quickly  scan  over  his  attire:  messy,  sandy  brown  hair, 
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gray  dress-shirt  under  a  black  blazer,  light-blue  jeans,  Converse  shoes. 
On  his  shoulder  hangs  the  case  that  holds  his  laptop,  something  I’ve 
never  seen  him  without. 

Hm,  very  stylish.  I  wonder  who  hes  trying  to  impress.  I  smirk  to 
myself. 

He  catches  my  glance  and  slightly  nods  his  head  as  a  grin 
smoothes  over  his  face. 

I  send  a  halfhearted  wave  back. 

He  sets  his  bag  down  on  the  floor. 

Tm  going  to  go  get  something  to  drink,”  he  states  a  little  gleefully. 
“Wish  me  luck.” 

“No  espressos,”  I  warn  him  lightly.  Collin  and  caffeine — not  a 
good  mix  when  you’re  looking  for  a  guy  to  be  cool,  calm,  and  collected 
and  not  hyper,  high-strung,  and  humiliated. 

As  he  departs,  I  pretend  to  return  to  my  stack  of  homework — 
gotta  love  that  procrastination.  As  if  I  could  get  any  work  done  in  a 
place  where  so  much  is  happening  at  once.  I’m  sitting  against  the  wall, 
a  place  where  I  can  see  the  whole  floor  of  the  coffee  shop.  It’s  a  small 
crowd  tonight. 

Love  is  sometimes  simple:  a  date,  a  dance,  and  a  memorable  night. 
There’s  a  group  of  girls  sitting  in  the  corner  against  the  glass  windows 
and  cream,  red,  and  plum  wallpaper.  I  hear  bits  and  pieces  about  their 
upcoming  prom  and  who’s  taking  them.  I  don’t  find  a  need  to  listen.  I 
was  in  high  school  once  already,  and  that  was  enough. 

Love  is  knowing  and  not  having  to  say  it.  An  old  couple  sits  across 
the  way  from  the  group  of  girls.  I  analyze  the  hidden  meaning  that 
lingers  in  the  way  the  couple  are  looking  at  each  other.  I  presume  it’s 
evidence  of  their  years  of  being  in  love.  I  wonder  what  that  feels  like,  to 
love  and  be  loved  in  return.  I  grin  at  the  thoughts  of  my  daydreaming, 
and  my  stare  moves  on. 

An  obnoxious  guy  is  seated  at  a  round  table  to  my  right.  He’s 
earned  the  title  of  obnoxious  because  he’s  playing  some  ridiculous 
metal  song  on  an  old- styled  CD  player  at  a  volume  that  will  surely 
deafen  him  before  midnight  tonight. 

I  do  my  best  to  ignore  it,  and  my  eyes  shift  again.  They  find  Collin. 
He’s  just  reached  the  counter.  There’re  two  girl  baristas  working  the 
night  shift.  One  is  the  target,  the  Brunette,  and  the  other,  The  Blonde 
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or  Blondie.  I  see  trouble  on  the  horizon. 

Love  is  sometimes  impatient.  The  Blonde  hardly  glimpses  Collin 
before  she’s  dropping  everything  and  practically  bulldozes  the  Brunette 
over  in  her  race  to  get  to  the  cash  register.  I  read  the  predator  look  in 
her  eyes  and  bite  back  the  need  to  scream  at  Collin  to  run  for  his  life. 

“What  can  I  get  you?”  she  asks  with  a  face  full  of  deceiving 
smiles. 

“I’ll  have  a  venti-sized  white  chocolate  mocha  latte,”  he  responds, 
looking  over  her  shoulder  at  the  Brunette. 

All  right ,  go  fetch,  Blondie. 

The  Blonde  sashays  over  to  the  machines.  I  roll  my  eyes  and  shake 
my  head.  She  starts  mixing  up  his  order,  sending  him  little,  seductive 
grins. 

It’s  a  pity  he’s  not  looking.  He’s  still  watching  the  Brunette,  who’s 
too  preoccupied  with  busying  herself  about  the  back  counter  to  notice. 
Blondie  pouts,  and  I  find  I  don’t  like  the  way  he’s  watching  the  Brunette, 
either.  It’s  not  exactly  predatory,  like  Blondie,  but  its  confidence  is 
diminishing — like  he’s  questioning  if  he  should  be  doing  this.  He  meets 
my  eyes  then,  and  I  avert  to  the  Brunette. 

I  can  tell  by  the  way  she  handles  herself  she’s  a  hard  worker.  It’s 
not  hard  to  see  how  the  Brunette’s  caught  Collin’s  attention — or  would 
catch  anyone  else’s.  Her  curly  hair  is  piled  on  top  of  her  head,  and 
as  she  scrubs  the  counter,  one  gets  loose  and  hangs  in  her  face.  It’s  a 
compliment  to  her  features.  Yet  her  quiet  shyness  is  so  faded  in  the 
attention-getting  light  of  Blondie’s  forwardness  that  unless  you  were 
looking  for  her,  you  wouldn’t  see  her. 

Collin’s  expression  is  slowly  losing  the  glow  it  had  when  he 
entered. 

This  bothers  me,  not  because  he’s  my  friend,  but  because  I  know 
Collin  is  one  of  those  “one-in-million”  good  guys.  He’s  a  musician  and 
a  double-degree  engineer.  He  has  the  elements  of  being  a  smooth  talker 
but  chooses  the  route  most  taken — awkward  and  cowardly.  Well,  even 
perfect  things  have  their  flaws.  Her  name  was  Ashlyn.  She  screwed 
him  over  something  terrible,  and  now  he’s  coiled  up  in  this  protective 
shell. 

Women  suck.  I  sigh,  about  to  go  over  there  myself  and  ask  this 
ridiculous  barista  out  for  him.  It’s  better  than  sitting  here  and  watching 
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him  struggle. 

Love  should  come  with  directions.  The  Brunette  represents  what 
I  like  to  call  the  10%.  That  means  she’s  intelligent,  going  places,  has  a 
good  personality,  manners,  morals  (practically  a  foreign  word  these 
days),  and  she  may  have  some  guy- like  qualities,  such  as  a  hockey  player 
or  a  gear  head — but  it’s  not  a  dominant  quality  that  would  classify  her 
as  a  tomboy.  Blondie  is  the  other  90%  of  our  female  population:  dense, 
plastic,  cries  when  her  nail  breaks,  addicted  to  the  words  “like”  and  “oh 
my  god”  (which  became  too  hard  to  say,  so  now  it’s  just  OMG),  and 
laughs  at  anything.  You  know  what  I  mean,  that  annoying  heh  heh  heh 
giggle  they  have. 

Love  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  lust. 

“White  chocolate  mocha  latte,”  Blondie  calls  and  places  his  drink 
up  on  the  counter.  He  grabs  it  and  mutters  a  thanks,  and  she  adds 
“Enjoy  it,”  with  a  playful  wink. 

Collin  ignores  her  and  glides  around  the  round,  white  maple 
tables  to  the  seat  across  from  mine. 

If  brought  on  prematurely,  love  can  scare  you  away. 

“I  think  I  just  met  my  new  stalker,”  he  mutters  as  he  pulls  the 
laptop  out  of  the  case  he  placed  earlier  on  the  floor  beside  him.  The 
melody  of  the  computer  waking  echoes  in  the  small  room. 

“I  always  told  you,  you  were  good  at  making  friends.”  I  jest. 

He  gives  me  a  look. 

“Who  knows,  maybe  she’ll  give  your  potential  girlfriend  over 
there  a  run  for  her  money.” 

“You’re  supposed  to  be  helping  me.” 

The  Brunette  steps  out  from  behind  the  counter.  I  wouldn’t  have 
noticed  if  I  didn’t  see  Collin’s  head  quickly  move.  At  first  I  thought 
he  may  be  looking  at  me,  but  his  porcelain-blue  eyes  are  so  obviously 
seeing  through  me — seeing  her.  She’s  carrying  a  tray  of  free  samples, 
ushering  the  contents  around  to  all  the  people  with  a  genuine  smile. 

Love  is  best  confided  in  friends. 

“She  has  to  know  you’re  alive,  but  she  won’t  if  I’m  with  you,”  I  say 
frankly  as  I  get  up  and  take  his  coffee.  “Here’s  your  chance  to  talk  to 
her.” 

I  cross  the  floor  to  the  ingredients  counter.  I  pretend  like  I’m 
looking  for  something  to  add  to  the  cup  as  the  Brunette  makes  her  way 
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toward  Collin. 

Sometimes,  love  has  obstacles.  She  stops  at  the  obnoxious  guys 
table  first.  He  takes  two  samples  and  flirts  with  her  a  little  before 
sending  her  off. 

What  a  jerk. 

Now  she’s  approaching  Collin.  I  hold  my  breath.  He  looks  up  at 
her  expectantly. 

“We’ll  have  some!”  a  girl  from  the  group  by  the  corner  shouts. 

Love  is  blind,  so  blind,  sometimes  it’s  pathetic.  The  Brunette 
passes  right  by  Collin,  her  smile  never  waning.  Each  girl  takes  one 
sample,  but  it’s  enough  to  empty  her  tray.  I  look  coldly  at  the  obnoxious 
guy’s  double  helping.  Had  he  not  taken  two,  she’d  still  have  one  sample 
left  to  present  Collin. 

He  must  feel  the  heat  of  my  glare,  because  soon  he  looks  up  to 
meet  my  eyes.  There’s  a  spark  of  challenge  hidden  in  those  chocolate 
eyes,  daring  me  to  say  something.  At  least  I  think  there  is — it’s  hard 
to  see  them  through  the  black,  shaggy  bangs.  He  smirks,  and  my  eyes 
focus  on  the  piercing  on  his  lip.  Huh.  I  bet  his  mom  loves  that. 

I  return  to  the  table  and  plop  down  in  my  chair. 

“Sorry,  did  you  want  one?”  the  obnoxious  guy  asks  while  holding 
out  one  of  the  samples  to  me. 

I  ignore  him  as  I  swivel  around  to  face  Collin  and  give  him  back 
his  coffee.  I  shrug.  “You  could  try  the  direct  approach  and  just  waltz 
right  up  to  her  and  ask  her  out.” 

“Yeah,  that’s  real  smooth,”  Collin  declares,  unimpressed. 

Ching !  I  set  my  eyes  on  the  guy  walking  in.  I’ve  seen  him 
somewhere  before,  but  I  don’t  remember  where.  I  know — I  know  him 
because  I  remember  those  tight  skater  pants  that  men  should  not  be 
wearing.  I  also  remember  the  weird  haircut,  like  he  got  attacked  by 
a  weed  whacker.  A  gray  plaid  scarf  is  wrapped  around  him,  and  he 
sports  a  black  jacket  that  clings  to  his  small  frame.  His  peculiar  style 
has  my  eyes  watching  him  the  whole  stroll  across  the  place. 

But,  in  my  too  often  experience,  love  is  mostly  one-sided.  Tight  - 
jeans  guy  moves  right  into  the  Brunette’s  path.  She  smiles  at  him  fondly 
and  plants  a  kiss  on  his  lips.  It  was  meant  to  be  short  and  sweet,  but. .. 

Wow. . .  PDA  should  totally  be  illegal.  Then  my  thoughts  processed. 
Oh...  Collin.  I  turn  my  attention  to  him.  Sometimes,  falling  in  love  can 
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hurt  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

He’s  staring  at  her,  wounded,  and  then  smirks  weakly.  “Figures.” 

“Collin,  I-” 

“Don’t,”  he  stops  me. 

I  watch  Collin  with  empathy.  He’s  busied  himself  with  typing 
away  on  his  computer.  I  open  my  mouth  to  say  something,  but  I 
honestly  don’t  know  what  to  say.  He  startles  me  by  suddenly  slamming 
the  screen  of  his  laptop  down. 

“Do  you  have  to  look  at  me  like  that?  I’m  fine.”  He  shoves  the 
computer  into  its  case  with  chaotic  movements.  He  fumbles  for  the 
strap  as  he  stands  and  loops  it  onto  his  shoulder.  “I’ll  talk  with  you 
later,  all  right?”  I  watch  him  make  a  beeline  to  the  door.  His  walk  has 
lost  its  grace  and  the  confidence  it  had  when  he’d  entered. 

Ching!  The  doorbell  rings  hollowly  when  he  leaves,  sending  a 
cold  vibe  through  the  warm  room. 

A  crude  voice  shoots  through  my  shock.  “I  try. . .  so  hard  to  figure 
out,  why....” 

I  blink,  and  my  eyes  land  on  the  obnoxious  guy  jamming  away 
instead  of  reading  the  book  in  front  of  him. 

“No  explanation  keeps  me  waiting,  let’s  try,  because  I  know  you 
won’t  forget...  I  know,  even  if  the  story  is  over,”  he  sings,  unaware  of 
those  around  him. 

I  look  at  the  CD  cover  lying  on  the  tabletop.  He’s  listening  to  a 
band  called  Finch.  I  look  out  the  window  at  Collin  sitting  in  his  car, 
probably  warming  up  the  engine.  He’s  frantically  messing  around 
with  something  I  imagine  would  be  the  dials  of  his  heater  and/or  the 
stereo. 

“But  did  you  want  to  listen. . obnoxious  guy  sings  lowly. 

I  knew  that  Brunette  was  bad  news.  I  glare  at  her  and  Tight  Jeans, 
who  still  haven’t  come  up  for  air. 

Obnoxious  Guy’s  still  singing.  “You  took  the  world  with  you.” 

Now  Collin’s  shell  is  going  to  be  thicker  than  it  was  before.  He’s 
already  so  hard  to  reach. 

“So  what  is  left  for  me...?”  he  sings  in  a  sad  tone. 

If  Collin  found  someone  else,  who  else  would  I  have?  If  he  dated 
someone  else,  what  sort  of  wedge  would  that  put  between  us? 

I  watch  Collin  miserably. 
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“So  what  is  left  for  me?”  Obnoxious  Guy  repeats. 

I  know  this  song...  its  New  Beginnings.  The  words  resonate  in 
my  head — new  beginnings,  hm ?  Do  Collin  and  I  have  to  date  someone 
else? 

Love  means  opportunity — generally,  it  means  watching  them 
come  and  then  waving  as  they  pass  by.  Generally.  I  make  a  mad  rush 
for  the  door.  Ching.  The  echo  of  the  bell  follows  me  out  into  the  cold 
with  determination.  When  I  open  the  door  to  his  Focus  and  take  the 
passenger  seat,  Collins  temper  faces  me. 

“I  said  I  was  fine,  you  don’t  have  to  chase  me  out  here  and — ” 

“Shut  up,”  I  say  sharply  and  then  continue  in  a  rush.  “All  right, 
beating  around  the  bush  has  never  been  my  thing,  so — and  I  know 
this  is  bad  timing,  but  its  all  about  opportunity,  right?  I  think  this  is  an 
opportunity.  Isn’t  it?” 

He  looks  confused.  “What  are  you — ?” 

I  brace  myself  before  blurting  out,  “So,  crazy  idea.  What  if  we 
went  out?” 

“What?”  He  looks  at  me  peculiarly  before  staring  at  his  steering 
wheel.  “Are  you  serious?” 

“Well,  I’ve  been  thinking  about  us  lately.  How  we  have  no  luck  in 
love,  that  is.  I’ve  been  trying  to  figure  out  what  love  is,  because  clearly 
we’re  doing  something  wrong.  And  if  love  is  so  blind,  then  perhaps  the 
reason  you  and  I  have  been  denied  of  another’s  affections  is  because 
we’ve  already  found  that  someone  in  our  lives.”  He  meets  my  eyes  and 
I  ask,  “What  if  we  were  meant  to  be  together  and  we’re  just  caught  up 
in  some  unseen  denial  of  it?” 

He  chuckles.  “Unseen  denial,  huh?”  He  drums  on  the  steering 
wheel  thoughtfully.  “And  where  did  this  epiphany  come  from?” 

I  look  out  the  window  smugly.  “An  obnoxious  guy.” 

He  laughs  and  shakes  his  head.  “Do  I  even  want  to  ask?” 

“Probably  not.” 

“So....”  He  sighs  and  his  smile  fades.  “Back to  serious...  I  don’t... 
it’s  not  that  I  don’t  like  you.” 

“Well,  duh.”  I  roll  my  eyes. 

“And  we’re  such  good  friends.” 

Friends.  Curse  all  relationships  that  start  out  as  being  friends.  I 
don’t  even  want  to  hear  the  rest  of  what  he’s  going  to  say,  because  I’ve 
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already  heard  a  thousand  different  variations  of  it  previous  to  tonight. 

“I  mean,  I  know  almost  everything  about  you,”  he  states  distantly 
“And  you  know  me.  We  have  a  lot  in  common.”  He  lowers  his  tone 
softly.  “And  I  do  love  you.” 

I  slowly  turn  my  head  to  look  at  him  with  a  strange  expression. 

“Why  are  you  looking  at  me  like  that?”  he  says  uneasily. 

“I’m  trying  to  put  two  and  two  together,  but  this  doesn’t  sound 
like  any  rejection  I’ve  ever  heard  before.” 

He  smiles.  “That’s  because  it’s  not.” 

Love  is...  complicated.  Even  when  I  think  I’ve  got  it  figured  out, 
I  don’t.  One  thing’s  for  sure — Collin  is  just  the  person  I  want  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  with  trying  to  understand  it. 


End 


Trying  It  Out 


Rachel  Gulotta 


“Dance  Team  Try-Outs — Saturday,  April  2, 2005”  is  what  the  flyer 
read.  I  read  every  word  twice  before  mining  through  my  “designer” 
Goach  purse  for  a  pen.  I  wrote  down  the  information  as  a  makeshift 
tattoo  on  the  palm  of  my  petite,  pale  hand.  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
excitement  pressed  through  my  veins  like  a  freight  train. 

At  lunch,  I  couldn’t  sit  still.  I  unzipped  and  re-zipped  the  Ziploc 
bag  of  PB  &  J  I  had  packed  for  myself  the  previous  night.  Retrieving 
the  sandwich  was  far  from  my  mind,  however.  I  looked  at  the  face 
of  each  boy  who  sat  before  me — waiting.  I  wanted  a  reason — any  at 
all — to  blurt  out  the  news  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  number 
one  varsity  dance  team  in  our  region,  but  I  knew  they  were  far  more 
interested  in  what  they  were  doing.  As  I  looked  around  the  table,  I 
watched  the  feathered  hair  on  top  of  each  of  my  friends’  heads  bounce 
as  they  laughed.  One  by  one,  they  took  turns  building  and  knocking 
over  the  food  fort  made  of  chicken  fries  in  the  center  of  the  table. 
Underneath  the  table,  three  of  their  skateboards  hid  and  one  rocked 
back  and  forth  as  the  tension  in  my  feet  grew. 

In  spite  of  my  anxiety,  I  sat  quietly.  Two  tables  away,  five  girls 
from  the  varsity  dance  team  sat.  Incidentally,  the  entire  varsity  team 
shared  the  same  lunchtime,  as  well  as  many  of  the  same  classes.  I 
watched  the  way  each  girl  boisterously  laughed  as  though  every  other 
table  around  them  blurred  out  of  existence  and  they  were  the  only  ones 
in  the  room.  They  all  wore  their  blue  and  silver  team  tank  tops,  even 
though  sleeveless  shirts  were  against  dress  code  and  even  though  the 
weather  definitely  did  not  call  for  them.  They  all  bought  school  lunch 
from  the  A  La  Carte  line.  I  wished  I  could  tell  each  of  them  that  I 
was  trying  out.  I  imagined  myself  plopping  down  at  the  empty  seat  at 
their  table  and  blurting  out  my  news.  I  didn’t  know  how  they  would 
respond,  though. 

I  had  some  classes  with  a  few  of  them  this  semester.  It  was  hard 
to  tell  them  apart.  They  were  each  tall  and  extremely  tan.  With  the 
exception  of  one,  they  all  had  some  shade  of  blonde  hair.  Their  clothes 
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were  always  tight,  and  they  often  wore  their  stretchy,  black  yoga  pants 
during  the  school  day — even  if  there  was  no  practice  or  performance  for 
them  following  it.  They  had  an  array  of  team  shirts  that  they  frequently 
sported.  Most  of  them  were  tank  tops,  and  most  of  them  bore  some 
combination  of  the  school’s  colors — blue,  silver,  and  black.  When  they 
were  not  in  their  dance  apparel,  they  always  looked  like  they  were 
going  out  to  a  club  or  on  a  nice  date  instead  of  school.  The  jeans  they 
wore  were  always  wrapped  tightly  around  them.  The  bottoms  were 
sometimes  tucked  into  expensive  boots  or  hanging  over  a  tall  pair  of 
heels.  The  shirts  they  displayed  were  generally  sweaters  or  t-shirts  that 
bore  the  name  Guess ,  Bebe,  Abercrombie ,  or  Hollister.  I  never  saw  them 
wear  a  single  shirt  more  than  once.  I  sat  near  two  of  the  girls  in  my 
geometry  class — Mandy  and  Shannon.  The  only  way  I  could  tell  them 
apart  was  by  remembering  that  they  sat  in  alphabetical  order.  I  would 
often  hear  them  talking  about  their  weekend  plans  or  complaining 
about  how  sore  they  were  from  practice  the  night  before — things  like 
that.  The  exclusiveness  of  their  world  was  what  I  found  most  attractive, 
I  think. 

At  home,  I  didn’t  waste  time.  I  pulled  back  the  coffee  table  in 
my  living  room  and  began  my  improvised  dance  lesson.  I  watched 
my  form  in  the  reflection  of  my  TV  as  I  raised  my  leg  in  a  “C”  shape 
behind  me.  The  yoga  pants  that  my  mom  bought  from  Walmart  the 
prior  week  served  me  well  as  I  extended  my  leg  into  an  arabesque  in 
perfect  unison  with  my  reflection.  My  concentration  broke  when  the 
garage  door  opened  and  my  dad  toddled  inside,  stomping  his  feet  on 
the  rug  that  lined  the  back  door.  I  dropped  my  leg  and  dashed  into  the 
laundry  room  to  meet  him. 

“Dad!”  I  cried  out,  “guess  what?” 

I  blurted  out  the  news  that  I  was  planning  on  trying  out  for  the 
dance  team  in  a  record-breaking  three  seconds.  My  dad  nodded  while 
thumbing  through  a  series  of  stuffed  envelopes  that  he  had,  no  doubt, 
just  retrieved  from  our  mailbox. 

“Did  you  hear  me?”  I  asked  impatiently. 

“Yeah,  hun,”  he  began,  “how  much  is  it  going  to  cost  me?” 

“No,  dad,”  I  retorted,  “this  is  different  than  Track,  Softball,  Tennis, 
and  Gymnastics — I’ve  always  wanted  to  do  this.  Besides,  I  only  need  to 
buy  one  thing — and  it’s  very  affordable.” 
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My  dad  paused  and  gave  me  a  surrendering  look. 

“Grab  my  wallet  out  of  the  truck,”  he  said  in  a  routine  way. 

My  dad  and  I  leaned  over  our  family  computer  and  waited  while 
the  dial-up  tone  whistled.  Once  we  were  connected  to  the  Internet,  we 
scanned  websites  until  we  found  exactly  what  I  was  searching  for — an 
instructional  dance  tape.  I  had  seen  a  commercial  for  one  only  a  couple 
of  days  before  this.  For  only  three  payments  of  $19.95, 1  was  practically 
guaranteed  a  place  on  my  high  schools  dance  team.  “Please,  Dad!”  I 
begged,  and  he  coolly  agreed. 

In  three  days,  my  instructional  tape  arrived,  and  I  began  working 
on  my  “leaps,  turns,  and  tricks.”  The  dancers  in  the  video  were  half  my  age 
and  twice  as  flexible.  The  tape  was  thirty-two  minutes  long — minus  the 
four  minutes  of  introductions,  through  which  I  always  fast-forwarded. 
By  the  third  or  fourth  day,  I  practically  had  the  tape  memorized.  I  still, 
however,  played  and  replayed  the  tape  at  every  practice  of  mine.  I  did 
not  want  to  risk  forgetting  any  moves,  and  I  wanted  to  feel  like  my 
dad  was  getting  his  moneys  worth.  Every  afternoon  when  the  bus  set 
me  free,  I  danced  until  my  mom  claimed  the  television  to  watch  the  9 
o’clock  news.  I  used  the  downtime  to  stretch  while  I  glanced  over  my 
homework. 

The  tape  started  with  leaps — basically  simple.  They  required 
running  head  starts.  The  instructor  would  call  out,  “Sashay,  sashay, 
leap!”  in  a  quaint,  French  accent.  In  response,  one  of  the  small  girls 
would  glide  off  of  each  leg  and  end  their  stride  in  a  stretched  leap  from 
which  they  would  land  on  one  foot  at  a  time  gracefully.  Following 
this,  the  instructor  would  break  down  each  movement  slowly  as  the 
girls  would  demonstrate.  “Visualization  is  key,”  the  instructor  would 
preach.  Mimicking  the  young  girls’  position,  I  sat  on  my  living  room 
floor,  stretched  out  in  the  splits — visualizing  myself  leaping  through 
the  air. 

After  leaps,  the  tape  moved  on  to  turns.  Again,  the  instructor 
would  ask  the  girls  to  demonstrate  the  turns  and  then  break  each 
motion  into  steps,  allowing  viewers  to  visualize  it.  Turns  were  simple 
for  me — especially  when  I  wore  my  socks  on  the  living  room  carpet.  In 
unison  with  the  girls,  I  placed  my  pointed  right  foot  to  the  right  of  my 
body  as  I  extended  my  arms  in  a  “T”  shape.  Next,  I  placed  it  behind 
me  and  slightly  squatted  while  I  brought  my  right  hand  close  to  my 
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chest  before  I  braced  myself  for  the  turn.  Finally,  I  used  all  my  might, 
right  leg,  and  left  arm  to  whip  my  body  around  itself  in  a  half-graceful 
manner.  I  did  this  quickly  and  slowly — always  visualizing  myself  as 
one  of  the  young  girls  twirling. 

“Tricks”  was  the  final  part  of  the  video.  This  covered  everything 
from  jumps  to  illusions.  “C”  jumps  quickly  became  my  favorite.  They 
involved  looking  straight  up,  jumping  hard  off  the  ground,  kicking 
both  feet  behind  me  while  bending  at  the  knees,  and  pulling  my  arms 
behind  my  torso  while  punching  toward  the  ground — a  complete  thrill. 
Again,  the  French  instructor  advised  me  to  slowly  break  apart  the  steps 
while  visualizing  myself  doing  the  move  in  the  air.  Again,  the  young 
girls  of  the  tape  and  I  sat  on  our  knees,  looked  up,  pointed  our  fists  at 
the  ground,  and  visualized  the  real  thing. 

Nights  at  my  household  continued  in  this  manner  for  weeks.  I  was 
completely  unaware  of  how  my  parents  chose  to  spend  their  time  after 
I  took  over  their  primary  source  of  entertainment — our  television — 
but  they  never  complained  or  interrupted  me  while  I  did  it.  My  lack 
of  siblings  aided  my  concentration,  as  well.  Within  the  second  week,  I 
noticed  my  mom  watching  me  from  the  threshold  of  our  living  room. 
She  told  me  later  that  night  that  she  had  noticed  the  progress  I’d  been 
making.  I  knew  I  was  ready  to  bring  in  reinforcement. 

On  March  28 — after  three  weeks  of  my  intense  training — I 
finally  mustered  up  the  courage  to  approach  the  team’s  captain,  Ember. 
Onlookers  may  have  noted  the  fact  that  we  were  perfect  opposites.  At 
five-feet,  six-inches,  she  towered  over  me.  Her  Barbie  blonde  hair  was 
natural;  her  tan  was  not.  She  was  wearing  tight,  straight  leg  j eans  tucked 
into  black  Ugg  boots  and  a  black,  long-sleeve  shirt  that  hung  off  of  her 
left  shoulder,  as  well  as  big,  hoop  earrings.  It  was  strategically  picked, 
and  I  was  not  aware  that  every  part  of  it  was  similarly  freshly-hung  on 
the  manikins  in  the  windows  of  the  mall.  This  was  because  I  had  not 
been  to  the  mall  since  school  started  in  August.  With  try-outs  only  five 
days  away,  I  invited  her  over  to  my  “private  dance  space”  to  help  me 
train.  She  was  polite.  She  insisted  that  her  schedule  was  demanding, 
but  she  promised  to  set  aside  one  night  for  me.  I  was  elated. 

The  week  sprinted  past  me.  Ember  never  stopped  by  my  house. 
On  Saturday  morning,  I  woke  up  at  5  a.m.  I  lay  plastered  in  my  bed, 
but  falling  back  asleep  was  not  in  the  cards  for  me.  I  slid  off  my  bed, 
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headed  straight  for  my  bathroom,  and  pulled  back  the  shower  curtain. 
When  I  turned  the  faucets  handle,  an  icy-cold  waterfall  plummeted  to 
the  tub.  I  didn’t  wait  for  it  to  become  warm. 

By  5:45  a.m.,  I  was  ready  for  try-outs.  They  did  not  begin  until  2 
o’clock.  In  the  meantime,  I  filled  a  water  bottle  and  pulled  back  the  coffee 
table.  In  four  hours,  my  family  began  stirring.  Like  always,  they  paced 
through  the  living  room  as  though  my  dancing  body  was  as  permanent 
a  fixture  in  the  living  room  as  the  coffee  table  had  previously  been.  In 
the  same  way,  they  flashed  past  my  slow-motion  dance  world,  and  I 
never  noticed  one  of  them. 

When  1  o’clock  rolled,  I  could  not  bear  waiting  at  home  any  longer 
and  felt  that  time  would  pass  faster  in  the  school’s  gymnasium.  I  found 
my  mom  in  the  kitchen  peeling  potatoes.  With  a  restless  adrenaline,  I 
lugged  her  by  her  arm  all  the  way  to  the  garage  and  even  opened  the 
Buick’s  door  for  her.  In  minutes,  we  were  off. 

I  sat  with  my  eyes  glued  to  the  scenery  we  passed  as  my  mom 
spewed  careful  advice  at  me. 

“You  are  a  good  dancer,  but  some  of  these  girls  are  great  dancers,” 
she  said. 

My  mind  was  focused  on  what  each  motion  in  a  turn  was 
supposed  to  look  like.  Visualization  is  key ,  I  remembered  hearing  in 
the  tape. 

My  mom  continued,  “I  don’t  want  you  to  set  your  heart  on  this.  If 
it’s  not  meant  to  be,  it  won’t  happen.” 

Visualization  is  key,  I  thought  again. 

I  arrived  at  1:12  p.m.  A  lonely  janitor  unlocked  the  front  door 
for  me.  I  waved  to  my  mom  and  hurried  inside  my  school  when  I  saw 
her  window  begin  to  peel  down.  Unhesitant,  I  aimed  straight  for  the 
gym.  When  I  reached  the  solid  oak  doors  of  Hinkey  Gymnasium,  I 
peered  through  the  thin  windows  on  top.  The  bleachers  were  pushed 
back,  and  a  lone  table  sat  in  the  gym’s  center.  A  blue  mat  was  rolled 
out  in  front  of  the  table,  and  I  couldn’t  help  but  imagine  my  rapidly- 
approaching  performance. 

At  2  p.m.  sharp,  the  gym  doors  were  propped  open,  and  the 
now-large  group  of  dancers  around  me  poured  through  them.  When 
we  reached  the  mat,  we  were  asked  to  sit  and  handed  a  sticker  with 
an  individual  number  scribbled  on  each.  I  watched  the  girls  peel  and 
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place  the  sticker  on  their  shorts  as  the  agenda  was  read.  I  followed  suit. 
I  was  told  that  we  would  be  judged  on  our  leaps,  turns,  tricks,  and  a 
dance  that  we  would  learn  shortly.  I  smiled  at  the  news. 

With  no  time  wasted,  we  stood  up  and  watched  as  Ember  brought 
a  small  boombox  to  the  front  of  the  gym  and  plugged  it  in.  After  sifting 
through  the  tracks,  she  landed  on  the  one  that  she  had  strategically 
picked  for  this  moment. 

“Alright  ladies,  are  you  ready?”  she  asked  rhetorically.  “One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight. . .,”  she  counted  as  she  hit  each  motion 
quickly.  She  ran  through  four  sets  of  eight  counts  before  she  gave  us 
a  chance  to  attempt  what  we  had  just  seen.  I  quickly  worked  my  way 
to  the  back  of  the  group  in  order  to  master  these  counts  by  watching 
my  peers.  Shockingly,  nearly  all  of  the  girls  mimicked  Embers  dance 
perfectly  on  their  first  crack  at  it.  It  was  as  if  she  had  stopped  by  each 
of  their  individual  “private  dance  spaces”  and  helped  them  train — 
perhaps  even  showed  them  the  dance  a  few  times. 

I  practiced  in  a  dark  hallway  near  the  gym  through  our  half-hour 
lunch  break.  I  repeated  the  steps  over  and  over.  I  assigned  a  name  to 
each  motion.  I  associated  every  one  with  a  number.  I  visualized  it. 
Visualization  is  key ,  I  thought — sometimes  out  loud.  I  did  this  until  I 
had  the  dance  down  to  a  science. 

When  a  silence  began  to  echo  through  the  hall,  I  looked  at  the 
digital  clock  glowing  on  the  wall.  It  was  time  to  be  judged.  I  briskly 
walked  in  the  direction  of  the  gym.  After  assuring  myself  that  I  was  the 
only  dancer  left  in  the  hallway,  I  ended  my  stride  with  a  quick  leap. 

After  a  brief  meeting,  we  were  asked  to  wait  outside  the  gym. 
Each  dancer  was  allowed  back  inside  the  gym  according  to  the  number 
on  her  shorts.  My  sticker  bore  the  number  “2,”  and  I  was  clumped  into 
the  first  group  of  three  that  was  to  be  judged.  Number  1  and  number  3 
were  members  of  last  years’  dance  team — I  could  barely  tell  them  apart. 
One  was  Marissa — or  was  she  Melissa?  The  other  was  either  Mandy  or 
Shannon — I  couldn’t  decipher  without  the  help  of  alphabetical  desk 
order.  When  the  music  began,  I  felt  all  four  of  the  judges  watching 
me — and  me  only. 

The  judges  were  all  women — 35-year-olds  going  on  18.  Each  wore 
tight  jeans,  low-cut  sweaters,  and  heels.  Their  nails  were  all  freshly 
manicured,  and  their  hair  was  big.  Their  perfumes  collided  the  same 
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way  perfume  does  in  the  middle  of  Macys  on  a  busy  Saturday  when 
all  the  tester  bottles  are  put  to  use.  I  wondered  from  where  they  had 
all  come.  None  of  my  teachers  or  neighbors  resembled  any  of  the  four 
women  in  front  of  me.  In  spite  of  the  smiles  that  broke  across  each  of 
their  faces,  I  felt  uncomfortable.  In  spite  of  their  incessant  staring,  I 
couldn’t  make  eye  contact. 

When  I  began  to  dance,  I  felt  the  blood  in  my  veins  thicken,  and 
every  part  of  me  felt  heavy.  My  head  was  hot,  and  my  vision  steadily 
grew  dark  until  I  blinked  it  back  to  normal.  The  music  seemed  to 
become  muffled.  I  could  barely  count  with  it.  Visualization  is  key ,  I 
thought.  I  pictured  each  move  as  I  reiterated  it  with  my  body.  After  the 
music  ended,  I  realized  that  I  did  not  make  one  mistake. 

Next,  I  was  asked  to  individually  show  my  skills  in  leaps,  turns, 
and  tricks.  This  was  my  chance  to  show  the  judges  what  a  month  of 
diligence  can  produce. 

“First,”  one  of  the  women  behind  the  table  began,  “I  would  like 
to  see  your  leaps.” 

Although  I  was  flexible,  my  leaps  resembled  graceful  skipping  at 

best. 

“Begin  with  a  switch  leap,”  the  woman  demanded. 

Switch  leap ?  I  asked  myself.  There  was  no  record  of  a  switch  leap 
on  the  instructional  tape.  Four  judges  blankly  stared  at  me,  and  I  stared 
blankly  right  back  at  them.  In  a  quick  moment,  I  decided  to  take  my 
best  educated  guess  as  to  what  a  switch  leap  was. 

After  a  long  running  head  start,  I  closed  my  eyes  and  leaped 
twice — once  off  my  right  directly  followed  by  a  leap  off  my  left.  It  may 
have  looked  similar  to  the  kind  of  Kung  Fu  kicks  one  might  see  on 
Saturday  afternoon  TV.  The  judges’  eyes  widened  and  then  narrowed. 
Number  1  and  number  3  put  their  heads  in  their  hands  and  shook 
them  in  sync.  I  was  off  to  a  rocky  start. 

“Okay,”  the  woman  continued,  “let’s  see  your  turns.  Show  us  a 
triple  fouette.” 

Triple  fouette?  I  repeated  to  myself.  I  did  not  have  the  slightest 
inkling  as  to  what  a  “fouette”  might  look  like.  As  I  thought  back  to 
my  instructional  tape,  I  recalled  a  turn  that  demonstrated  a  young 
girl  extending  her  foot  above  her  head  as  she  turned.  It  was  the  best 
I  could  improvise  on  such  short  notice.  Without  warning,  I  extended 
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my  foot  above  my  head  and  gave  my  best  effort  to  spin.  I  did  this  two 
more  times,  as  I  was  asked  to  perform  a  “triple.”  I  dared  to  look  at 
number  1  and  number  3  again.  To  my  embarrassment,  their  reactions 
were  similar  to  their  earlier  ones.  However,  the  judges’  smiles  gave  me 
a  little  bit  of  hope. 

“Alright,  alright,”  the  woman  interrupted  me.  “Let’s  see  a  toe 
touch,  and  then  you  are  free  to  go.” 

This  is  my  last  chance ,  I  thought  to  myself.  I  am  flexible;  I  can  do 
this.  With  these  encouraging  thoughts,  I  plopped  on  the  ground  with 
my  feet  in  front  of  me  and  touched  my  toes.  In  a  moment,  all  of  the 
judges,  as  well  as  number  1  and  number  3,  let  out  relentless  laughter. 

“Okay,”  the  woman  choked,  “you  are  free  to  go.  The  results  will  be 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  on  Monday.” 

Their  reactions  were  less  than  consoling. 

On  Monday  morning,  when  the  bus  pulled  up  to  school,  I  was 
the  initial  one  to  exit  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  didn’t  slow  down. 
I  didn’t  stop  until  I  reached  the  bulletin  board.  I  didn’t  dramatically 
pause  or  close  my  eyes.  I  didn’t  begin  reading  from  the  bottom  and 
slowly  work  my  way  to  the  top  of  the  list.  I  dove  right  in.  “The  2005- 
2006  Varsity  Dance  Squad  will  include:  1,  3,  9,  10,  14,  and  19”  is  what 
the  flyer  read.  I  didn’t  make  it.  The  next  paragraph  announced  five 
additional  numbers  of  girls  who  had  made  junior  varsity.  I  did  not 
make  that  cut,  either.  My  lungs  felt  like  they  crashed  into  my  stomach. 
I  felt  tears  press  at  the  corner  of  my  eyes.  These  feeling  were  short¬ 
lived,  however,  for  just  beyond  the  result  flyer  was  a  piece  of  paper  that 
read,  “Cheerleading  Try-Outs — April  30,  2005.”  Smiling,  I  dug  in  my 
purse,  pulled  out  a  pen,  and  wrote  down  the  information  as  a  makeshift 
tattoo  on  my  petite,  pale  hand.  I  couldn’t  wait  to  escape  school  and 
begin  practicing. 

End 
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Best  to  Remember  the  Smile 


Ross  Czechanski 


I  loved  a  Jewish-Puerto  Rican  girl  once. 

Its  hard  to  describe  the  feeling 

but  I  guess  it  was  a  weakening  of  the  knees 

a  surge  of  adrenaline 

that  didn’t  stem  from  overwhelming  beauty 
but  the  recognition  of  the  space 
inbetween  the  both  of  us. 

Among  a  crowd  of  people  in  a  shitty  bar 
in  Upstate  New  York 
I  noticed  her 

standing  somewhere  around  the  pool  tables. 

She  had  dark  wavy  hair 

and  a  perfect  smile 

that  would  endure  all  the  damage 

I  would  inflict  upon  my  memory. 

Some  people  exist  right  in  front  of  me 
I  can  see  them  whenever  I  want  to  remember 
but  not  her. 

No  matter  how  hard  I  try 

she  seems  to  fade  further  and  further 

as  each  day  drifts  into  another. 

How  does  the  story  go? 

I  finished  a  drink 

and  made  my  way  back  toward  her. 

I  think  she  saw  me  coming 
because  she  smiled 
with  that  fucking  smile  of  hers 
and  it  made  me  nervous. 

What  would  I  say 

when  all  that  space  dwindled  down 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches? 
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I  asked  her  what  her  name  was 
or  maybe  I  introduced  myself  first 
it  doesn’t  really  matter 
time  went  by 
and  so  did  she. 

I  was  pretty  loopy  that  night 
and  judging  by  the  red  in  her  cheeks 
so  was  she. 


This  is  the  part  I  want  to  hold  on  to 
before  anything  was  said  or  done 
weeks  before  it  hurt  to  think  of  this  moment  at  all. 
It’s  a  quiet  memory  focused  on  the  way  things  were 
back  when  the  only  way  to  go  was  up 
it  was  all  anticipation 
and  possibly  nothing  else. 

Maybe  she’d  see  something  she  liked 
and  I’d  hit  a  first  pitch  homerun 
or  she  wouldn’t  dig  my 
wannabe  cool 
quasi-bad  guy 

I-don’t-give-a-shit  mentality. 

I  guess  we’d  find  out  together 
but  one  thing  is  for  sure: 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  me 
never  left  that  bar. 


_ 
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Birds  of  Prey 

James  Gross 


The  nest  has  tilted 

And  so  have  your  sense  of  values 

With  clipped  wings  my  only  direction  is  down 

Where  more  vultures  wait  for  me 

Did  you  think  I  was  prepared  without  any  guidance? 

This  tree  didn’t  grow 
Without  the  light  from  above 

So  now  I  must  fend  for  myself 

In  a  world  where  not  only  dogs  eat  their  own 

Cant  fly  south 
It’s  the  same  there 

A  bitter  cold  that  doesn’t  warm  my  way 

The  flock  has  gone  away 

Circling  above  me  a  murder  of  crows 

The  bitter  air  flows  under  my  wings 
But  instead  of  lifting  me  higher 
It  drags  me  down 

What  is  it  about  the  amber  that  leads  men  astray? 

A  holocaust  of  love  and  unity 

When  you’re  trapped  with  nowhere  to  go,  remember  this: 
Even  birds  dream  to  be  free 
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Blip  Blip  Blip 

Dune  Lorenz 


Speeding  slow,  hopeless 
it  is  not  really  speeding 
at  all,  you  know?  Yeah. 

My  brothers  are  few 
and  many  at  the  same  time. 
We  aren’t  different. 

Jellyfish  is  here 
as  is  the  octopus  guy 
lastly:  jumping  jack. 

You  have  lots  of  lives 
as  many  as  I  brothers 
we  cannot  kill  you. 

We  march  to  the  beat 
four  blips  followed  by  return 
marching  to  our  death 

tell  my  wife  something: 

I  love  her,  my  data  hers 
tell  my  mom  too,  please. 

I  say  my  good  bye 
I  am  a  space  invader 
marching  to  my  death. 


Cuando  Soy  Contigo 


Giovanni  Cantu 


Cuando  soy  contigo, 

Soy  con  nadie. 

Dejame  dormir. 

Porque  cuando  despierto, 
Nunca  te  encuentro. 

(When  I  am  with  you, 

I  am  with  no  one. 

Let  me  sleep. 

Because  when  I  awaken, 

I  can  never  find  you.) 
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My  Hero,  the  Rock 

Lisa  Bank  Hoffman 


When  I  was  growing  up,  my  mother  was 
what  you’d  call  a  worry  wart.  When  I  was 
six  she  scolded  me,  Don  t  forget  the  vest; 
wear  it  every  time  you  go  outside. 

Of  course  I  listened — I  had  to — I  was 
six,  and  when  you’re  six,  a  good  parent’s 
always  there  to  make  sure  you  listen. 

The  court  said  Dad  had  one  full  week  a  year. 

This  time  that  meant  a  trip  to  Canada. 

He  couldn’t  have  been  but  my  age  now — 

twenty-six-or-so,  I  guess,  a  part-time 

Dad,  with  more  important  things  on  his  mind. 

Like  father,  like  daughter,  I  suppose,  we 
both  let  it  roll  in  one  ear,  out  the  other, 
when  she  called  loudly,  Dont  forget  the  vest; 
wear  it  every  time  you  go  outside. 

Canada  was  special.  Great  Grandpa’d  left 

his  rugged  cabin  to  his  grandchildren, 

complete  with  outhouse  and  hand-pump  kitchen  sink. 

There  Aunt  Ann  would  clean  the  fish  we  caught, 
my  older  cousins  and  me — the  Bait  Girl — 
too  young,  they  said,  to  handle  rusted  hooks. 

But  not  so  young,  I  thought,  to  need  the  vest. 

Life  vests  were  for  babies,  and  I  was  six. 

Off  the  moss-grown  pier  they’d  plop  their  bobbers, 
watch  them  twirl  and  shimmy  atop  the  waves, 
laugh  and  talk  their  secret  language,  always 
racing  for  the  first  bite.  I’d  sit  to  the  side, 
quietly  admiring  from  my  end 

— — — i - - - — — _ 
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of  the  pier,  hoping  they’d  soon  call  on  me 
for  the  worm  I’d  been  coddling  in  my  palm. 
Today  you  will  fulfill  your  destiny,  I  said. 

He  seemed  to  understand  and  squirmed  a  bit. 
Its  not  sad;  Grandpa  says  that's  why  you're  made, 
and  we  all  have  to  die  once  were  through  here. 

It  was  quite  a  lonely  conversation, 
but  I  didn’t  mind.  Finally  Doreen, 
the  eldest  of  the  cousins,  called,  her  back 
to  me,  Could  you  bring  us  another  worm ? 

The  moss  carpet  had  grown  thick  on  the  pier 

in  the  lazy  late-summer  sun.  I  clung 

to  it  as  I  rose  to  my  feet,  but  I 

slipped  an  almost-silent  slip;  the  water 

was  so  near  the  pier  I  slid  in  like  a 

sleek  seal.  At  first  I  could  hear  their  laughter, 

then  the  murky  waters  drowned  it  out. 

I  sank  through  depths  of  filtered  light 
fading  from  white  to  yellow  to  green 
to  brown,  to  spots,  and  then  to  speckles. 

Like  a  mermaid,  I  thought,  only  I  could 
not  swim.  I  sank  slowly  and  complacently. 

But  then,  no  air!  I  came  to  my  senses. 

I  exhaled,  then  struggled.  Beneath  my  feet 
I  felt  a  slippery  rock  and  pushed  with  all 
my  might.  Up  I  went,  breaking  the  surface. 

A  sucking  gasp  escaped,  the  water  crackled. 

I  heard  my  gasp  echo  then,  Lisa!  And 
the  thud  of  fishing  poles  against  the  pier. 
Struggling,  I  went  down  again,  but  the  rock 
seemed  closer  this  time,  and  again  I  shoved. 

Our  arms  entwined,  they  carried  me  to  the 
cabin  where  I  shook  but  did  not  cry, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  on  a  bench  made 
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by  my  great-grandfather,  now  long  passed. 

I  could  see  my  father  and  his  brothers 
docking  the  boat  with  loud  grins,  beers  in  hand. 
The  sun  was  hanging  by  a  thread  now,  but 
they  tossed  one  last  line;  it  sank  through  my  spot 
by  the  pier.  And  soon  they  were  tugging  wildly 
and  up  came  my  slippery  rock,  speckled  brown, 
with  thick,  stumpy  legs  and  an  ancient  face. 

My  heart  stopped  when  I  saw  my  little  hero, 
my  face  pressed  in  awe  against  the  cool  pane. 

They  poked  and  prodded,  but  he  did  not  care. 

He  sat  silently  in  sluggish  apathy. 

No!  Not  that  turtle!  I  cried  and  turned  toward 
the  door.  But  from  the  doorway  I  saw  them, 
dumping  him  back  into  the  blue-black  depths. 
He  halted  as  if  to  taste  the  breeze  then 
floundered  and  sank;  this  was  not  his  time. 
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Aimee  Fredericks 


It’s  only  time  before  dust  will  settle  within  our  chest  cavity. 

Reaching  inside  of  you  is  like  stringing  chords  without  the  power  of  gravity 
But  I  just  cant  stop,  and  you’re  not  complaining  about  the  mess  I’ve  made. 
It’s  only  time  until  the  scars  from  this  mess  fade. 

I’m  so  captivated  in  your  anatomy 
And  I  can’t  stop  digging  into  you. 

“Why  do  you  think  we  have  the  stars?” 

“Reliability.” 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  he  found  out  she  was  talking  about  him. 

“That  doesn’t  even  make  sense.” 

It’s  never  going  to  make  sense. 

Still,  we  lie  under  the  calmest  of  days 
Where  the  stars  collided  and  busted  to  rays. 

Cars  were  faint  to  our  ears  as  they  called  one  another 
The  moon  blaring  just  right  so  we  could  see  each  other. 

Feeling  the  capacity  locked  between  our  hands 
as  we  grasped  one  another — our  hands  made  plans — 

That  some  day  we  would  be  here  again. 

Lovers  who  were  tighter  than  the  smallest  stitch 
They  knew  each  other  to  one  another’s  inner  pitch 
Dreamt  the  same  dreams  and  lied  the  same  lies. 

Shared  the  same  calamity  and  died  the  same  dies. 

Each  other’s  divisions  compounded  collectively  compressed 
Together  they  fell  to  their  eternal  rest. 
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Words 

Jackie  Darnell 


I  feel  your  breath  on  the  back  of  my  neck 
As  I’m  wrapped  in  your  arms,  held  tight 
And  our  fingertips  search  for  each  other 
Until  our  hands  are  intertwined 

The  sky  is  storming,  but  our  hearts  are  calm 
Softly,  you  whisper  in  my  ear 
Words  to  express  what  you’ve  shown  all  along 
Those  sweet  words  that  warm  me  to  hear 

Rather  than  repeat  those  beautiful  words 
Out  of  fear  that  they  might  cheapen 
Turning  to  you,  there’s  meaning  in  our  kiss 
And  each  time,  my  soul  is  strengthened 

I  haven’t  the  words  to  express  my  love 
It’s  beyond  a  rational  mind 
Yet  it’s  more  real  than  anything  I’ve  known 
Truer  than  a  factual  find 

We’ll  have  our  whole  lives  to  define  those  words 
All  our  own,  the  meaning  is  new 
But  each  night,  before  we  drift  into  sleep 
I  will  whisper,  “I  love  you,  too” 
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Boys  Will  Be  Boys: 

Finding  Justice  in  a  Seller's  Market 

Ralph  Rivera 

There  are  roughly  six  billion  people  on  this  planet,  and  there’s  a 
crime  that  half  of  it  remains  relatively  safe  from,  while  the  other  half 
has  to  walk  on  eggshells.  If  it  happens,  it’s  the  victims  fault.  If  they  open 

their  mouth,  they’re  lying.  It’s  a  Seller’s  Market,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

*** 

She  came  over  to  my  house  one  day.  My  parents  and  I  were 
fighting  before  she  got  there,  so  things  were  tense  for  their  first 
meeting.  Otherwise,  it  was  a  great  day.  We  watched  movies  in  my 
basement.  We  made  out  and  did  the  typical  cover  up  when  my  parents 
walked  down  the  stairs.  We  talked  until  it  was  time  for  her  to  make  the 
near  hour-long  trek  back  home. 

“Call  me  when  you  get  home,”  I  said.  “I  wanna  make  sure  you’re 

safe.” 

“I  will.  I  had  a  good  day.” 

“Me  too.”  I  just  smiled  and  hugged  her. 

She  called  as  promised. 

“I  need  to  tell  you  something.  Can  you  talk  right  now?”  Her  tone 
was  less  than  what  I  would  expect  from  what  I  had  assessed  as  a  superb 
hang  out. 

“Of  course  I  can.  What’s  up?” 

“Don’t...  don’t  be  afraid  or  anything.  I  really  like  you,  and  I  just 
need  you  to  know  what  you’re  getting  into  before  you  get  in  too  far.” 
She  expected  me  to  run.  I  half  expected  to  at  this  point. 

“What  is  it?  It  can’t  be  that  bad.” 

“A  little  before  we  met,  I...  I  was  at  a  party.  I  got  drunk  and  passed 

out.” 

“Yeah?” 

“I  passed  out,  and. . .  this  guy  raped  me.” 

My  stomach  was  in  my  throat,  and  my  heart  took  its  place  in  the 
barren  cavity  it  left  behind.  I  wanted  to  hold  her.  I  wanted  to  take  it 
away.  I  wanted  to  time  travel  and  have  this  waste-of-life  aborted. 

All  that  managed  to  escape  me  was,  “I’m  sorry.” 
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And  I  cursed  myself. 

*** 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  out,  so  I  was  still  rather  confused  how  I  was 
coerced  into  ruining  it  by  going  to  a  prom.  I’m  too  punk  for  that.  I  can’t 
dance,  so  that  ruined  the,  well,  dance.  I  hate  drinking  and  smoking, 
so  this  negated  the  possibility  of  an  after-party.  But  love  does  crazy 
things,  like  making  you  drop  a  couple  hundred  dollars  for  a  few  hours 
of  misery.  I  made  it  through  seeing  the  ex-boyfriends,  talking  to  her 
numb-brained  friends,  drinking  and  spitting  out  what  I’m  sure  was 
spiked  punch  (which  led  to  a  few  minutes  of  cleaning  my  mouth  out 
in  the  bathroom,  drawing  strange  looks  from  an  otherwise  heavy¬ 
drinking  group  of  fellows  in  the  bathroom),  and  an  argument  over  not 
being  able  to  properly  tie  up  the  back  of  a  dress. 

Still,  it  was  fun  for  a  dance.  She  looked  beautiful  in  a  bright  pink 
dress  that  was  so  loud,  it  managed  to  hush  the  rest  of  the  assembled 
crowd,  and  I  was  dashing  as  always.  We  joked  about  the  other  guests, 
and  I  was  somehow  convinced  to  dance  to  the  utterly  generic  and 
horrible  hip-hop,  country,  faux- rock- n- roll  Frankenstein  monster  the 
DJ  had  concocted  for  the  night.  I  endured  the  nausea-inducing  strobe 
lights.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  my  skinny,  flailing  frame  rhythmically 
jerking  to  these  awkward  songs. 

Afterward,  I  drove  her  car  to  the  Steak  and  Shake  in  Valpo.  More 
inconvenience — I  was  a  vegetarian  on  the  verge  of  going  vegan,  and 
there  I  was,  driving  to  one’s  worst  enemy.  Still,  it  was  a  wonderful  night, 
and  I  was  willing  to  do  anything  to  make  her  happy.  I  parked  the  car 
and  helped  her  out.  There  was  a  cool  breeze  in  the  air,  perhaps  too  cool 
for  being  so  close  to  summer  and  too  much  so  for  the  sweat  on  her  and 
I  from  an  hour  or  so  spent  dancing  in  a  dense  room. 

“How  was  the  dance?”  some  stupid  jock  said  to  us.  He  was  what 
my  friends  might  call  a  “ginger”  kid,  something  I’m  not  entirely  okay 
with  them  saying,  as  I’m  sure  some  red-headed  people  could  be  put  off 
by  such  speech. 

“Fine,  man,”  I  replied. 

We  looked  over,  and  he  just  smiled  at  us.  I  thought  of  various 
ways  to  end  his  smile  but  thought  better  of  it,  assuming  he  was  just 
some  no-brained  mutant  from  the  sewers  of  Valpo,  a  stomach  full  of 
burgers.  I  looked  at  my  date,  and  she  was  silent,  eyes  transfixed  on  an 
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imagined  point  on  the  ground. 

“What’s  wrong?  It’s  just  some  jerk,”  I  said. 

A  girl  giggled  and  walked  away  from  her  friends.  She  joined 
Mutant-Jock  in  his  car. 

“That’s  him.  That’s  Kevin.” 

I  knew  who  Kevin  was  well  enough  to  know  I  should  have  raised 
Hell.  They  drove  away.  I  had  a  split  second  to  say  something  to  the 
girl.  I  had  barely  enough  time  to  say  something  to  him.  I  wished  for 
a  baseball  bat  to  be  in  my  hands  so  I  could  smash  every  window  of 
his  car  and  knock  his  teeth  down  his  throat.  I  wished  my  misplaced 
rationality  from  a  minute  prior  hadn’t  got  the  best  of  me.  But  instead  I 
froze.  I  stood  there  helpless,  as  she  must  have  been. 

And  I  cursed  myself.  It’s  a  Seller’s  Market,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

*** 

She  would  never  tell  me  his  full  name.  I  couldn’t  remember  the 
make  of  the  car  and  had  no  idea  where  he  was  from.  I  had  dreams  of 
bringing  the  219  Wolfpack  down  on  him.  I  wanted  street  justice.  She 
wouldn’t  report  it  to  the  authorities,  and  even  then,  what  would  they 
do?  It  was  her  fault,  after  all — she  must  have  been  asking  for  it.  If  she 
opened  her  mouth,  she  would  just  be  a  liar. 

I  wanted  fliers  made.  I  wanted  to  key  his  car.  And  I  wanted  to 
string  him  up. 

I  wanted  to  stop  blaming  myself  for  something  that  happened 
before  I  even  knew  her. 

*** 

Our  next  meeting  went  like  this: 

“No,  maybe  you  shouldn’t  read  it  right  now,”  I  said. 

“Just  let  me  read  it.” 

“It’s  not  very  good.  I  just  wrote  it,  there’s  some  parts  I’m  unhappy 

with.” 

«/^o  » 

C  mon. 

I  reluctantly  let  her  read  the  paper.  It  went  like  this: 

Excuse  after  excuse ,  so  we  don't  have  to  face 

The  harsh  realities  of  every  day 

So  mom  and  dad  don't  have  to  admit 

That  their  sons  just  another  coward,  rapist 
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She  put  down  the  paper  and  was  silent.  I  knew  she  hated  talking 
about  it,  and  there’s  no  doubt  that  I  do.  The  fact  that  it  happens  disgusts 
me,  but  my  contempt  filled  a  sheet  of  notebook  paper  and  could  have 
filled  a  notebook.  I  could  not  pretend  like  it  did  not  happen  to  her,  like 
she  tried  to,  but  you  could  see  it  affect  her  every  action,  her  love  life, 
her  view  of  people. 

“I  have  to  leave  now.” 

“Alright.  Are  you  upset?” 

“No.  I’m  fine.” 

She  call  me  later  to  inform  me  that  we  shouldn’t  date  anymore. 

There  was  nothing  I  could  do  to  make  her  feel  better  except  not 
talk  about  it,  and  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  to  make  myself  feel 
better  except  talk  about  it.  I  wanted  to  understand  how  she  could  live 
without  closure,  and  all  I  did  was  prolong  a  life  without  it.  I  wanted  to 
hold  someone  who  more-than-likely  had  the  concept  ruined  for  her.  I 
wanted  to  understand  something  that  had  happened  to  someone  who 
never  should  have  had  to  understand.  Sometimes  ignorance  truly  is 
bliss. 

*** 

Since  these  happenings,  two  of  my  close  friends  have  had  to  suffer 
this  injustice,  one  of  which  I’m  sure  I’m  not  even  supposed  to  know 
about.  These  women,  too,  I  wish  I  could  embrace  and  say,  “It’s  okay.” 
I  wish  I  could  take  it  away.  I  wanted  to  hand  out  fliers  and  key  things 
into  cars,  but  I  learned  to  not  bring  it  up  until  the  subject  surfaces. 

Also  since  these  events,  something  happened  that  stopped  my 
pen  before  it  ever  touched  paper.  A  long-time  friend  made  an  extremely 
insensitive  comment  about  the  matter. 

I  said  nothing  for  two  weeks,  and  I  cursed  myself  the  whole 

time. 

There  was  an  emptiness  inside  of  me  until  I  confronted  him  on  it, 
freezing  our  asses  off  in  a  cold,  dark  Chicago  gangway,  but  long-term 
relief  was  more  important  than  any  sort  of  temporary  comfort.  I  think 
I  reached  him.  It  takes  the  most  courage  to  stand  up  to  those  closest, 
but  it’s  the  only  way  to  find  justice  in  a  seller’s  market. 

End 
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The  Countdown  to  My  1  1th  Birthday 

Collin  Hendron 


“Hey,  douche  bag,”  Steve  yelled  from  across  the  yard.  “If  you  plan 
on  getting  this  shit  done  anytime  today,  you’re  gonna  have  to  start 
doing  something.  Anything.  Just  get  off  your  ass  before  the  client  sees 
you  and  starts  a  bitch  fit!” 

“Come  on,  man,  I  turn  1 1  in  a  few  days.  Can’t  I  just  sit  here  a 
minute  and  catch  my  breath?  And  what’s  a  douche  bag?” 

Steve  was  never  much  of  a  negotiator,  and  when  my  eyes  met  the 
evil  stare  he  was  giving  me,  I  knew  I’d  better  get  my  ass  in  gear.  I  stood 
up  with  the  hopes  of  finding  Brian,  and  after  a  few  moments,  I  saw  him 
talking  to  our  grandpa  while  loading  our  gray-and-black  1986  F-150. 
Our  truck  wasn’t  anything  special,  and  though  I  said  it  was  gray  and 
black,  I  more-or-less  meant  rusted  out  beyond  repair.  There  were  lava 
rocks  on  the  sidewalk,  and  as  I  walked  toward  the  truck,  I  made  it  my 
duty  to  kick  each  and  every  one  of  them  that  I  passed.  It  must  have 
been  hard  work,  kicking  all  those  rocks,  because  it  took  me  about  five 
minutes  to  walk  the  100  feet  from  where  I  was  initially  sitting  to  the 
side  of  the  truck. 

“Hey,  when  are  we  gonna  get  outta  here?”  I  asked  Brain. 

“It  looks  like  Steve’s  on  his  way  over  here  with  the  Scag  right  now. 
If  he’s  done  cuttin’  we’ll  take  off  as  soon  as  he  gets  it  in  the  trailer.” 

A  few  moments  later,  Steve  pulled  the  Scag  around  the  corner  of 
the  black-iron  fence  surrounding  our  client’s  house  and  was  heading 
right  for  us.  He  left  the  blades  on  so  that  it  would  blow  all  the  grass 
clippings  on  the  sidewalk  back  into  the  easement,  and  I  couldn’t  have 
been  happier  to  see  that  we  were  almost  done  for  the  day.  At  10-years- 
old,  I  didn’t  have  much  work  ethic  to  spare,  and  I  was  ready  to  get 
home,  pour  myself  some  red  Kool-aid,  and  count  the  money  that  I’d 
earned.  I  didn’t  even  wait  for  him  to  close  the  tailgate  to  the  trailer 
before  I  sat  down  inside  the  truck  and  turned  the  radio  to  a  country 
music  station. 

“Turn  off  the  redneck  music  and  scoot  over,  retard!”  Steve  barked 
at  me,  while  trying  to  squeeze  in  and  close  the  passenger  door.  The  truck 
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rides  to  and  from  jobs  were  always  cramped  and  full  of  arguments. 
We  were  all  at  a  disadvantage  because  Steve  was  only  14  and  didn’t 
have  his  driver’s  license  yet.  There  were  plenty  of  people  calling  us  with 
work,  but  there  never  seemed  to  be  an  easy  solution  to  getting  the  jobs 
done.  Until  the  day  Steve  was  old  enough  to  get  his  license,  we  had  to 
scam  rides  from  our  mom  or  grandpa.  Normally,  they  were  both  pretty 
good-natured  about  it,  but  my  brothers  and  I  always  felt  guilty  that  we 
were  placing  the  burden  of  running  the  business  on  everyone  else. 

Things  that  day  were  starting  to  feel  good  for  me.  We  worked  for 
a  while  and  made  some  money,  my  11th  birthday  was  only  days  away, 
and  I  was  ready  for  a  huge  glass  of  ice  cold  Kool-aid.  We  turned  onto 
Rose  Petal  Lane,  and  I  could  see  my  house  in  the  distance.  Once  we 
got  a  little  closer,  I  saw  my  father’s  car  parked  outside  my  house.  It  had 
been  four  months  since  he  had  been  admitted  to  Logansport  Mental 
Institution,  and  he  had  just  been  released  two  days  prior.  I  felt  my  body 
start  to  go  cold  and  numb,  and  I  could  feel  tears  starting  to  well  up  on 
the  sides  of  my  eyes.  What  had  started  to  feel  like  a  great  day  was  now 
filled  with  more  uncertainty  than  any  10-year-old  could  ever  process. 
No  one  said  a  word  as  we  slowly  passed  my  driveway,  and  none  of  us 
looked  at  my  house  as  we  drove  by.  That  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
learned  how  cold  dead  silence  can  be. 

My  grandpa  pulled  our  truck  onto  a  side  street  a  few  houses 
down  from  where  I  lived  and  parked  it  behind  a  Blue  Spruce  evergreen 
so  we  were  at  an  angle  that  could  see  the  front  of  our  house  but  were 
still  mostly  out  of  sight.  As  he  reached  into  his  pocket  to  retrieve  his 
cell  phone,  I  noticed  that  he  was  shaking  like  a  leaf.  I  took  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  I  wasn’t  the  only  one  who  was  afraid,  but  I  was  still 
confused  as  to  what  any  of  us  were  going  to  do.  Beep.  Beep.  Beep.  He 
only  dialed  three  numbers,  but  at  that  point  in  time  those  were  the 
only  three  numbers  that  mattered  in  the  entire  world. 

“911,  state  your  emergency,”  the  phone  echoed. 

“This  is  Rusty  Smith,  and  my  grandson’s  father  is  in  their  house.” 

“Sir,  please  state  the  nature  of  the  emergency.” 

“I’m  outside  of  333  Rose  Petal  Lane  with  my  grandsons,  and  there 
was  a  break  in.” 

“Is  the  father  still  inside  the  home  with  the  perpetrator?” 

“The  father  IS  the  perpetrator!  He  is  the  one  who  broke  in!  His 
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name  is  Sam  Denton!” 

“Sir,  please  find  a  safe  place  away  from  the  home  to  wait  for  the 
police.  We  have  several  units  on  their  way.” 

Hearing  the  serene  voice  of  a  police  dispatcher  on  the  other  side  of 
a  telephone  call  uncontrollably  forced  me  to  remember  previous  nights 
of  similar  occurrences.  My  lower  lip  began  to  tremble  as  my  mind  ran 
over  the  police  reports  that  I  had  found  only  months  previous  buried 
away  in  my  mothers  closet.  I  remember  sitting  crouched  over  on  my 
mothers  bedroom  floor,  reading  report  after  report  that  detailed  the 
violence  and  pain  my  father  had  caused  in  our  home.  The  first  memory 
that  flashed  through  my  mind  was  quite  possibly  the  most  damaging 
to  my  self-assurance  and  overall  feeling  of  being  loved  and  cared  for.  It 
was  maybe  the  third  or  fourth  report  that  I  came  across  in  my  readings, 
and  it  detailed  a  night  where  my  father  was  intoxicated  and  angry  and 
began  to  assault  my  mother.  The  conflict  ended  when  he  decided  he 
would  rather  have  her  die  then  allow  his  perpetual  control  of  her  slip 
away  in  any  definition  of  the  word.  He  disregarded  the  fact  that  she 
was  eight-months  pregnant  with  me  and  pushed  her  down  the  14  stairs 
leading  into  our  family  room.  She  was  badly  hurt,  and  by  an  act  of 
God,  one  of  the  neighbors  must  have  called  the  police,  because  only 
minutes  later  they  arrived,  arrested  my  father,  and  gave  my  mother  and 
my  unborn  self  the  medical  attention  we  badly  needed. 

That  was  only  the  first  of  the  terrible  memories  that  filled  my 
head  as  we  sat  there  that  day.  I  felt  as  if  one  memory  lead  into  another. 
Over  the  years  following  the  previously-mentioned  night,  my  father 
proved  to  be  an  unchanging  man.  As  his  alcoholism  progressed  to 
consume  his  life,  we  all  witnessed  recurring  situations  where  police 
intervention  was  needed  to  protect  myself,  my  mother,  and  my  two 
brothers.  My  mother  tried  to  shelter  me  from  the  police  reports  that 
were  written  before  I  was  born,  but  finding  them  only  confirmed  what 
I  had  always  felt  in  my  heart.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  as  the 
violence  and  neglect  my  father  held  my  family  subject  to  consumed 
his  soul — he  lost  all  ability  to  love  and  nurture  anything  but  his  own 
malicious  addiction. 

As  my  grandfather  hung  up  the  phone,  it  snapped  me  out  of  my 
emotional  flashback,  and  I  felt  the  tears  that  I  was  holding  back  begin  to 
run  down  my  cheeks.  They  weren’t  the  same  tears  from  before,  though. 
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Initially,  I  teared  up  because  I  was  scared,  but  now  I  cried  because  I  was 
full  of  shame.  The  police  thought  the  call  my  grandfather  placed  was 
a  joke  until  the  dispatcher  heard  my  last  name.  That’s  all  it  took  to  set 
off  a  chain  reaction.  It  was  like  everyone  knew  exactly  who  I  was  and 
from  what  I  needed  to  be  fearful  and  protected.  I  didn’t  feel  like  a  free 
child  any  longer,  and  at  that  moment  I  knew  I  was  forever  branded  by 
my  last  name  and  by  my  father’s  poisoned  blood  that  was  feverishly 
pumping  through  my  veins. 

No  more  than  30  seconds  had  passed  before  I  could  hear  all  the 
different  sirens  getting  closer.  It  sounded  as  if  they  were  coming  from 
all  directions  and  from  all  different  kinds  of  vehicles.  The  first  one 
that  I  was  able  to  see  coming  toward  my  house  was  an  ambulance.  I 
remember  wondering  why  that  was  even  necessary,  but  it  was  hard 
to  think  clearly  with  so  many  thoughts  speeding  through  my  mind. 
From  the  opposite  direction,  I  saw  three  police  cars  with  full  lights  and 
sirens  racing  towards  my  house.  They  all  skidded  to  a  stop  in  front  of 
my  driveway,  drew  their  weapons,  and  raced  up  to  my  front  door.  As 
I  listened  to  the  sirens,  I  pinched  my  arm  until  I  drew  blood  with  the 
hopes  that  at  any  moment  I  would  wake  up  into  a  loving  home.  The 
more  I  pinched  and  the  more  I  pleaded  with  the  idea  of  this  day  being 
a  figment  of  my  imagination,  the  more  I  realized  what  the  reality  of  my 
life  was  becoming. 

My  father  had  broken  in  through  a  ground-level  window  on  the 
back  of  our  house,  so  my  front  door  was  still  locked.  Without  a  pause, 
the  police  broke  the  door  in  and  disappeared  inside.  About  that  same 
time,  two  more  police  cruisers  pulled  up,  and  the  officers  from  those 
vehicles  split  up.  One  went  into  my  backyard,  and  one  stood  guard  by 
the  front  door.  My  grandpa  pulled  the  truck  closer  to  my  house,  and 
we  were  instantaneously  met  with  questions  from  the  police. 

They  wanted  to  know  if  we  had  a  spare  key  to  my  father’s  car 
because  they  needed  to  see  what  the  bottles  contained  that  were  sitting 
on  his  passenger  seat.  Someone  must  have  called  my  mom  at  work  and 
told  her  what  was  going  on,  because  about  that  time,  she  pulled  up  and 
met  us  all  standing  next  to  my  father’s  car.  As  she  was  talking  to  the 
officer,  I  looked  through  his  window  onto  his  passenger  seat  and  saw 
the  big  bag  of  pill  bottles  that  the  police  were  talking  about.  There  were 
about  eight  or  nine  big  prescription  bottles  sitting  on  top  of  his  divorce 
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papers,  and  a  bottle  of  water  that  was  missing  its  cap  was  spilled  all 
over  the  passenger  floor  mat.  We  told  the  sergeant  asking  us  questions 
that  we  didn’t  have  a  spare  key  to  his  car,  and  he  began  working  the 
lock  with  a  slim  jim. 

About  the  time  he  got  the  car  door  unlocked  was  when  I  saw 
the  back  of  the  ambulance  open  and  a  paramedic  pull  out  a  stretcher 
and  go  running  towards  my  front  door.  As  he  disappeared  inside,  I 
heard  the  officer  reading  off  the  names  of  the  drugs  that  used  to  fill 
the  prescription  bottles  he  had  attained  from  my  fathers  car.  There 
were  an  assortment  of  antidepressants,  anti-anxiety  pills,  and  sleeping 
pills.  The  refill  date  indicated  that  he  had  just  gotten  them  all  filled  that 
morning,  but  all  the  pills  were  missing  from  the  bottles. 

My  neighbors  had  been  standing  outside  watching  the  commotion 
for  quite  a  long  time  at  this  point.  None  of  them  seemed  to  have  the 
poor  judgment  to  ask  what  happened  of  their  own  accord  until  all  the 
police  and  paramedics  were  on  their  way  out  of  our  house.  It  couldn’t 
have  been  timed  more  poorly  if  God  himself  were  trying  to  further 
disgrace  my  family’s  name.  Right  as  the  stretcher  was  on  its  way  out 
the  front  door,  all  my  neighbors  gathered  around  us.  All  of  our  eyes 
met  my  father’s  motionless  body  and  colorless  face  at  the  same  time. 
Even  at  10-years-old,  I  realized  what  my  father  had  done.  He  had 
needed  an  escape  and  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  place  on  Earth  to 
attain  one.  I  felt  the  tears  of  shame  welling  up  inside  me  again,  but  my 
soul  had  been  broken,  and  my  body  refused  to  cry.  The  only  thing  my 
father  accomplished  that  day  was  stripping  me  of  all  the  truths  and 
innocence  that  I  held  dear  in  my  heart.  Never  again  would  I  view  the 
world  through  the  eyes  of  an  innocent  child.... 


End 


The  Diagnosis 

Jan  Anderson 


The  news  came  as  a  surprising  blow,  delivered  in  the  even, 
relaxed  prose  of  a  doctor  who  probably  did  this  every  day,  handing  out 
diagnoses  like  the  postman  delivers  the  mail.  The  news  was  given  to  the 
first-time  parents  of  a  six-month-old  baby  girl,  parents  who  listened 
attentively,  nodded  when  it  seemed  appropriate,  and  failed  miserably 
to  understand. 

“Of  course,  its  C.P.,”  he  said,  looking  at  us  as  if  we  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.  “You  know,  Cerebral  Palsy,”  he  said,  trying  to 
spell  it  out  more  clearly  as  he  gauged  our  puzzled  expressions.  Did  we 
know  something  was  wrong?  Yes,  we  did,  but  this  wasn’t  at  all  what 
we’d  imagined  at  the  beginning  of  our  odyssey. 

A  happy  and  uneventful  pregnancy  followed  by  an  eventful 
labor,  which  included  scenarios  never  reviewed  in  Lamaze  class,  to 
my  recollection,  ended  with  the  birth  of  a  beautiful  baby  girl,  Kara. 
Our  first  few  months  were  somewhat  typical  with  a  newborn  at  home; 
sleep-deprived  but  happy  and  wondering  on  a  regular  basis  whether 
we  were  doing  anything  correctly.  With  the  mention  during  her  six- 
month  well-baby  visit  of  the  fact  that  her  left  arm  and  hand  didn’t  seem 
coordinated,  the  guessing  began  in  earnest.  After  some  discussion, 
the  pediatrician  ordered  a  CT  scan  of  Kara’s  brain,  and  I  remember 
wondering  why — why  scan  her  brain  when  it  was  her  arm  that  wasn’t 
working? 

“We  should  start  at  the  beginning  and  work  out  from  there,”  the 
pediatrician  said,  and  who  was  I  to  disagree?  Silly  as  I  imagined  it  was, 
I  scheduled  the  CT  scan  right  away  and  the  procedure  went  smoothly. 
However,  we  were  barely  two  hours  out  of  the  hospital  after  the  test’s 
conclusion  before  the  doctor’s  office  called  and  told  us  to  immediately 
go  to  Children’s  Memorial  Hospital.  The  phone  call  sent  us  into  a  panic, 
but  we  got  it  together,  said  a  prayer,  and  headed  downtown,  our  child 
sleeping  in  her  car  seat,  blissfully  unaware  of  our  alarm. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  hospital,  numerous  doctors  examined  our 
girl  and  ordered  test  after  test.  After  two  of  the  longest  days  I  have 
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known,  the  consensus  was  clear;  Kara  had  suffered  a  stroke.  In  the 
clearest  terms  explained  to  us,  an  “event”  had  occurred  which  caused 
bleeding  in  her  brain,  much  like  the  occurrence  of  a  typical  stroke, 
except  hers  had  occurred  prior  to  birth.  My  initial  feeling  was  relief; 
we  finally  knew  what  was  wrong,  now  we  could  move  on  to  how  it 
could  be  fixed.  After  all,  that’s  what  doctors  do,  they  figure  out  what  is 
wrong  and  then  work  to  fix  it.  And  so,  the  punch  in  the  gut — Cerebral 
Palsy — a  diagnosis  for  which  there  is  no  cure.  On  the  positive  side,  it 
is  not  degenerative,  meaning  that  it  doesn’t  get  worse.  On  the  negative 
side,  the  damage  cannot  be  undone  or  fixed.  We  were  sent  home  with 
little  to  no  instruction,  except  to  begin  therapy  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  packed  up  and  went  home — with  the  same  child  with  which 
we  had  arrived  but  a  life  changed  virtually  overnight.  The  quest  for 
information  became  a  lifeline;  the  internet,  books,  and  research  proved 
to  be  the  best  way  to  combat  the  endless  stream  of  questions,  not  only 
my  own,  but  those  of  others  as  well.  “Why  did  this  happen,  and  what 
happens  now?”  were  two  of  the  many  questions  I  heard,  wondered  to 
myself  and  sought  to  answer. 

Cerebral  Palsy  (CP)  is  a  disorder  caused  by  damage  to  the  brain 
that  affects  muscle  tone,  movement,  and  motor  skills.  Children  with 
CP  have  varying  degrees  of  physical  and  mental  impairment;  for  some 
it  is  only  mild,  while  others  are  severely  affected.  CP  is  also  associated 
with  other  health/developmental  issues,  such  as  vision,  hearing,  speech, 
and  communication  problems  and  learning  disabilities  or  mental 
retardation.  It  is  generally  caused  by  brain  damage  that  occurs  before 
or  during  a  child’s  birth.  It  is  estimated  that  2-3  children  per  1,000 
have  or  will  develop  CP  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cost  for  caring 
for  a  child  with  CP  can  be  exponentially  high,  including  medical  care, 
therapy,  and  assistive  devices,  to  name  only  a  few  considerations. 

All  of  my  research  brought  this  conclusion:  Kara  is  triplegic, 
which  means  that  the  CP  affects  her  left  side  as  well  as  her  right  leg. 

In  the  light  of  day  and  with  others,  I  put  on  my  game  face  and  did 
my  best  to  be  positive  and  happy.  In  quiet  moments  alone,  I  grieved — 
for  dashed  dreams  and  stolen  hopes  that,  for  my  child,  might  never 
be  realized.  I  wondered  if  my  girl  would  walk  or  speak,  be  able  to  feed 
herself  or  grow  to  be  independent.  The  playing  field  had  changed,  and 
I  had  to  adapt.  In  so  doing,  I  tossed  my  copy  of  What  to  Expect  the  First 
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Year  along  with  the  newborn  developmental  milestone  chart,  since 
neither  applied  in  our  situation. 

Instead,  over  time  we  celebrated  our  own  milestones  and 
victories,  the  small  and  the  large,  even  if  they  came  years  later  than 
expected.  Every  parent  must  decide  how  best  to  raise  their  child;  I  did 
the  same,  though  based  on  a  different  set  of  circumstances.  I  decided 
that  I  wouldn’t  let  a  diagnosis  or  its  implications  change  our  lives 
dramatically  and  that  it  was  important  to  attempt  to  strike  a  balance 
for  Kara  between  being  a  “normal”  kid  and  a  child  with  disabilities. 
This  became  a  difficult  balancing  act  once  therapies  began  and  doctor 
appointments  continued.  By  the  time  my  girl  turned  one  year  of  age,  she 
had  already  begun  physical,  occupational,  developmental,  and  speech 
therapies  and  been  seen  by  an  array  of  specialists.  There  were  days 
when  it  seemed  that  was  all  we  did — running  from  one  appointment 
to  the  next — only  to  get  home  just  in  time  for  more  therapy.  I  learned 
much  from  the  therapists  and  doctors  about  how  to  handle  and  help 
my  child — including  the  fact  that  at  times  we  needed  to  schedule 
breaks  and  take  some  time  to  just  be  a  family. 

Life  went  on,  and  for  us,  it  was  normal,  because  it  was  all  we  knew. 
The  “gut-busting”  appointments  occurred  from  time  to  time,  the  initial 
diagnosis  being  only  the  first.  Kara  began  epileptic  seizures  around 
the  age  of  three,  which  is  common  in  children  with  Cerebral  Palsy. 
Fortunately,  they  are  well-controlled  by  medication  and  frequent  visits 
to  the  neurologist.  She  began  wearing  leg  braces  at  18  months  and  has 
been  fitted  for  many  pairs  since  then.  I  look  at  her  first  pair  now  and 
marvel  at  how  small  they  are  and  how  much  she’s  grown  since  then.  As 
she’s  grown,  scoliosis  has  developed,  and  Kara  frequently  needs  x-rays 
of  her  hips,  knees  and  ankles  because  of  poor  body  alignment  issues, 
yet  we’ve  been  lucky  so  far  that  she’s  never  required  surgery  of  any  kind 
for  these  problems.  Along  with  the  hardships,  there  were  also  many 
joys,  such  as  her  learning  to  crawl,  speak,  feed  herself,  and  even  finish 
potty  training.  Kara’s  sheer  perseverance  has  and  continues  to  humble 
me  and  mades  me  so  proud  to  be  her  mom. 

While  the  learning  and  research  was  an  important  initial  factor, 
another  was  realizing  that  support  is  necessary,  support  from  parents 
who  are  or  have  gone  through  what  I  was  embarking  on  with  my  child. 
They  encouraged  me  to  look  past  the  present  and  help  motivate  my 
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girl  for  the  future.  It  was  wonderful  to  be  among  parents  who  were 
dealing  with  many  of  the  same  issues  that  I  was  and  help  prepare  for 
them  and  see  children  much  like  my  own  work  through  challenges  in 
their  own  ways.  For  all  the  caring  and  wonderful  people  IVe  met  on 
our  journey,  IVe  also  met  my  share  of  ignorant,  uncaring  people.  With 
time,  I  realized  that  it  is  less  about  ignorance  than  perception — those 
who  have  not  gone  through  the  same  experience  cant  share  the  same 
reality.  I  also  realized  the  hard  way  that  nothing  can  or  should  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  nothing  is  guaranteed. 

While  a  Crisis  such  as  this  unifies  some  families,  it  also  has  the 
strength  to  tear  some  apart,  and  that  was  unfortunately  the  case  with 
our  small  family;  however,  no  matter  what,  Kara  has  two  parents  who 
love  her  dearly,  even  though  divorced. 

My  baby  is  now  eight-years-old,  coming  up  shortly  on  nine.  She 
is  tall  and  beautiful  and  has  an  infectious  smile  and  personality.  In 
some  respects,  she  is  much  like  other  kids  her  age,  in  others  she  is 
different.  She  is  in  the  2nd  grade,  and  though  we  learned  that  she  has 
speech  and  learning  deficits  which  affect  her  ability  to  read  and  write, 
she  has  loved  school  since  she  began  at  age  three  and  looks  forward 
to  going  every  day.  She  walks  with  the  aid  of  a  walker,  and  oftentimes, 
it  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  her.  She  loves  Barbies,  the  Disney  Channel, 
and  shopping.  She  also  plays  soccer  on  a  special  needs  team  and  loves 
sports  in  general.  She  tries  to  be  as  independent  as  possible,  and  when 
asked  what  she  wants  to  be  when  she  grows  up,  she  says  she  would  like 
to  be  a  veterinarian. 

While  she  is  blessedly  healthy,  she  visits  more  doctors  than  any 
child  her  age  should  and  has  become  wary  of  them.  In  her  eight  years, 
she  has  endured  more  painful  tests,  procedures,  and  therapy  sessions 
than  I  could  number  but  still  manages  a  smile  with  a  lollipop  or  sticker 
offered  to  console.  Given  the  opportunity,  I  would  take  this  all  upon 
myself  to  endure  and  leave  her  a  happy  and  peaceful  childhood  to 
remember.  Yet,  my  hope  is  that  regardless  of  the  setbacks  and  hurdles 
placed  in  her  way,  she  will  grow  up  to  be  happy,  regardless  of  her 
limitations — a  child  that  defines  and  achieves  her  own  dreams  in  her 
own  way.  Every  child  deserves  that  chance. 

End 
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Enlisted 

Lloyd  Cowart 


Twenty-one  days  after  I  turned  seventeen,  I  found  myself  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  or  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  to  be  more  specific.  My 
father  had  signed  the  papers  a  month  ago  and  told  me  he  was  proud 
of  my  decision.  Having  spent  nine  years  in  the  Air  Force  himself,  he 
thought  it  was  exactly  what  I  needed  in  my  life  and  assured  me  it 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad.  I  didn’t  trust  him  for  a  long  time  after  that  for  lying 
to  me. 

I  had  enlisted  because  I  had  no  place  else  to  go.  I  had  been 
expelled  from  school  in  the  entire  district  because  I  was  “detrimental 
to  the  student  health.”  Geez,  start  one  little  riot,  and  you’d  think  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end.  It  wasn’t  my  fault  that  some  moron  had 
lifted  up  my  girlfriend’s  skirt.  He  had  an  ass-whipping  coming,  and  I 
didn’t  care  that  his  skin  was  black. 

I  had  started  the  fight  when  I  walked  directly  up  to  him  and 
busted  both  of  his  lips  wide  open.  The  next  thing  you  know,  his  friends 
jumped  on  me,  and  my  friends  jumped  on  them.  Pretty  soon,  half  the 
school  was  involved.  In  the  principal’s  office,  I  was  immediately  labeled 
a  racist  and  promptly  suspended,  pending  an  expulsion  hearing. 

I  don’t  think  that  hearing  lasted  more  than  an  hour.  My  parents 
were  there  and  pleaded  my  case  before  the  committee,  but  it  didn’t  do 
any  good.  I  was  expelled. 

November  27th,  three  days  before  my  mother’s  birthday,  my 
father,  mother,  two  younger  brothers,  and  little  sister  all  took  me  to  the 
airport  on  the  day  I  was  to  report.  There  were  no  tears  from  my  parents 
or  brothers,  only  from  my  little  sister  who  didn’t  understand  why  her 
big  brother  had  to  go  anywhere. 

“We’ll  miss  you,  son”  is  all  my  mother  had  to  say  to  me;  since 
we  hadn’t  gotten  along  for  years,  I  considered  that  an  outpouring  of 
emotion  for  her.  My  father,  though,  actually  gave  me  a  hug  and  told 
me  he  loved  me  and  to  take  care  of  myself.  My  brothers  just  shoved 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  shuffled  their  feet,  and  said  “Bye,  idiot”  in 
tandem.  My  little  sister  squeezed  me  so  tight,  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
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choke.  I  brushed  away  her  tears  and  told  her  I  would  see  her  again  soon 
and,  with  heaviness  in  my  heart,  got  on  my  plane. 

That  plane  ride  turned  out  to  be  one  big  party.  The  plane  was  full 
of  new  recruits  on  their  way  to  report  for  basic  training  in  San  Antonio. 
I  recall  thinking,  “You’d  better  enjoy  this  while  you  can,”  and  I  did. 
Everyone  was  doing  shooters  of  Jack  Daniels  with  beer  chasers.  Not 
yet  an  accomplished  drinker,  I  was  staggering  before  I  got  off  the  plane. 
From  what  I  learned  later,  this  was  pretty  much  standard  procedure  for 
just  about  every  new  recruit. 

There  was  an  Air  Force  Staff  Sergeant  there  to  meet  us  when  the 
plane  landed  and  herd  us  onto  a  bus.  I  never  would  have  thought  that 
a  busload  of  sixty  half-drunk  people  could  be  so  quiet.  The  reality  of 
our  decision  to  enlist  was  hitting  home  now,  and  we  all  knew  we  had 
better  sober  up. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  base  and  got  off  the  bus,  the  screaming 
started.  I  really  didn’t  take  it  too  seriously  at  first,  but  after  ten  minutes 
of  repeatedly  picking  up  and  putting  down  your  luggage  with  your  T.  I. 
(training  instructor)  barking  at  you  incessantly,  you  start  to  think  that 
maybe  this  is  pretty  serious  after  all. 

They  took  us  to  our  barracks  and  assigned  us  to  our  bunks  rather 
quickly.  Reveille  sounded  at  six  a.m.  the  next  morning,  and  talk  about 
a  clusterfuck!  Everybody  was  trying  to  brush  their  teeth,  shit,  shower, 
and  shave  all  at  the  same  time.  We  managed  to  fall  in,  still  dressed  in 
our  civvies  for  RT.  (physical  training).  After  thirty  minutes  of  sit-ups, 
push-ups,  and  jumping  jacks,  we  ran  a  mile  and  a  half  and  headed  for 
the  mess  hall.  Powdered  eggs,  burnt  toast,  and  raw  sausage  were  not 
my  idea  of  breakfast,  so  I  stuck  to  the  little  boxes  of  Frosted  Flakes 
cereal  at  the  end  of  the  buffet. 

Next  on  the  agenda  were  haircuts  and  uniforms.  The  barber  shop 
had  three  chairs,  and  the  floor  was  covered  in  a  variety  of  hair.  I  guess 
the  buzz  cut  they  gave  us  had  some  underlying  purpose,  but  it  just 
made  me  feel  self-conscious. 

The  dispersal  of  uniforms  was  a  quick  task,  made  quicker  by  the 
Master  Sergeant  at  the  head  of  the  line  that  knew  everyone’s  sizes  with 
just  one  glance. 

Our  third  stop  was  inoculations.  I  quit  counting  the  number 
of  shots  and  vaccinations  after  it  reached  ten.  Only  then  was  it  time 
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to  return  to  the  barracks  for  orientation.  What  a  pain  in  the  ass  that 
was.  They  have  rules  and  regulations  governing  everything  you  could 
possibly  imagine.  Your  entire  life  for  the  next  six  weeks  is  laid  out  for 
you.  Having  never  been  one  to  follow  all  the  rules  blindly,  I  was  not 
pleased. 

For  the  remainder  of  basic  training,  I  endured  all  of  the 
screaming,  discipline,  exercise,  and  shitty  food  that  any  one  person  can 
be  expected  to  withstand.  The  graduation  ceremony  was  kind  of  corny, 
but  it  signaled  the  end  of  our  initiation  period.  Next  stop,  technical 
training. 

I  had  never  heard  of  POL  (Petroleum,  Oils,  and  Lubricants). 
For  the  lucky  ones  assigned  to  the  tarmac  to  refuel  jets,  POL  could  be 
considered  exciting.  For  those  of  us  not  so  lucky,  POL  came  to  stand 
for  Painting,  Odd  jobs,  and  Landscaping.  Training  lasted  for  three 
months,  and  we  began  the  wait  for  our  orders  on  where  we  would  be 
posted.  I  drew  Spangdahlem  AFB,  West  Germany. 

The  flight  across  the  Atlantic  was  mind  numbing.  I  must’ve 
walked  up  and  down  the  length  of  that  plane  thousands  of  times.  I 
couldn’t  get  over  how  unreal  this  was.  I  was  supposed  to  spend  the  next 
two  years  of  my  life  thousands  of  miles  away  from  all  of  my  friends  and 
family.  I  was  amazed  at  how  alone  I  felt. 

I  was  met  at  the  base  by  a  fellow  airman  that  had  been  assigned  to 
show  me  around  and  get  me  settled  in. 

“My  name  is  John,  but  everybody  just  calls  me  Bugsy,”  he  said, 
through  slightly  buck  teeth.  “Your  name’s  Lloyd,  right?” 

“Right,  but  everybody  calls  me  Benjie.” 

“Okay,  Benjie  it  is,  then.  You’re  going  to  love  it  here.  That  is,  if 
you’re  a  partier.  You  do  party,  right?” 

“Yeah,  I  party.” 

“Cool.  Just  wait  ‘til  you  see  Amsterdam.  First  we’ll  get  you  checked 
in,  and  then  I’ll  introduce  you  around.” 

Bugsy  and  I  became  fast  friends. 

The  next  day  Bugsy  took  me  down  to  the  personnel  office  and  got 
me  started  on  my  intake  processing. 

Master  Sergeant  Diaz  would  be  my  immediate  supervisor.  With 
twenty-two  years  in,  he  was  definitely  part  of  the  LIFERS  club  (Lazy 
Insufficient  Fuckers  Expecting  Retirement  Soon).  He  was  a  nice 
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enough  guy;  he  didn’t  yell  or  scream  and,  overall,  had  a  pretty  laid- 
back  attitude.  So,  work  wasn’t  that  bad  after  all,  and  the  extracurricular 
activities  were  very  interesting,  indeed. 

My  roommate’s  name  was  Steve  McGinnis.  He  was  twenty-two 
and  twice  the  partier  that  I  was.  We  got  along  well,  since  both  of  us 
knew  how  to  have  a  good  time.  I  was  making  new  friends  and  was 
beginning  to  think  that  maybe  this  wasn’t  so  bad  after  all.  That  was, 
until  we  made  our  first  trip  to  Amsterdam. 

When  we  first  got  off  the  train  in  Amsterdam,  the  first  thing  Steve 
did  was  buy  a  four- way  hit  of  Blackstar  acid  from  some  guy  in  a  fatigue 
jacket  under  a  lamp  post.  We  split  it  and  set  off  to  find  one  of  the  youth 
hotels.  Once  we  dropped  off  our  bags,  Steve  said  we  had  to  find  a  coffee 
house  before  we  hit  the  red  light  district.  We  found  one  on  the  very 
next  corner  and  went  inside. 

The  smell  of  hash  filled  our  nostrils  and  made  us  smile.  “Excuse 
me,  ma’am,  how  much  for  a  gram  of  hash?”  Steve  asked. 

She  replied,  “Well,  as  long  as  you’re  a  paying  customer,  help 
yourself  to  that  plate  of  morphine  green  on  the  counter  and  tell  me 
what  you  think.  Then  we  can  talk  price.” 

Steve  and  I  bought  two-hundred  grams  of  that  hash  to  take  back 
to  the  base.  I  don’t  know  what  made  us  think  we  could  get  away  with 
it.  The  German  Polizei  were  waiting  at  the  border  crossing  with  drug¬ 
sniffing  dogs.  The  time  I  spent  waiting  in  that  German  jail  cell  was  the 
worst  time  of  my  life. 

When  an  attorney  from  the  base  showed  up  to  bail  us  out,  he 
was  accompanied  by  two  SP’s.  We  were  taken  back  to  the  base  and 
promptly  thrown  in  the  brig.  The  military  justice  system  is  not  like 
the  American  justice  system.  We  didn’t  know  anything  for  two  weeks. 
Then  our  attorney  showed  up  on  a  Friday  with  the  best  news  I  had  ever 
heard — the  German  Polizei  were  dropping  the  charges.  Seems  they 
could  not  establish  that  the  hash  belonged  to  us,  since  it  was  found 
four  cars  behind  us  on  the  train.  However,  there  was  the  little  matter  of 
an  Article  15  from  the  Air  force.  It  would  result  in  a  reduction  in  rank 
and  probation.  Now,  you  would  think  that  might  be  enough  to  make  a 
body  straighten  up,  right?  Wrong! 

Two  months  later,  we  had  tickets  to  see  REO  Speed  Wagon  in 
Hamburg.  It  was  November  sixth,  my  eighteenth  birthday.  Steve  and 
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Bugsy  were  paying  my  way  as  a  birthday  present  and  providing  some 
lubrication.  Lubrication  as  in  hash,  speed,  and  acid.  The  concert  didn’t 
start  until  eight  o’clock  that  night,  so  we  thought  we  would  just  spend 
the  day  having  a  few  beers  in  the  dayroom  of  the  dorm.  It  was  two  p.m. 
when  the  Captain  walked  in  with  his  entourage.  Someone  called  the 
room  to  attention.  It  was  a  Saturday,  what  were  they  doing  here? 

“Everybody  back  to  your  rooms  for  room  inspection,”  screamed 
the  Captain. 

All  I  could  think  was,  “SHIT,  now  what?” 

“Where’s  your  room,  Airman?”He  was  looking  directly  at  me. 

“Room  212,  second  floor,  sir.” 

“Move  it,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  sir,”  I  muttered. 

When  we  reached  our  room,  Steve  and  I  stood  by  our  bunks 
while  the  Captain  conducted  his  inspection.  I  felt  my  heart  drop  when 
he  opened  the  refrigerator  and  checked  to  see  if  the  freezer  needed 
defrosting.  Our  entire  stash  was  in  there:  five  grams  of  hash,  three  hits 
of  acid,  and  a  bottle  of  liquid  speed.  Steve  and  I  just  looked  at  each 
other. 

“Violation  of  probation  is  grounds  for  discharge,”  the  paper 

read. 

“Be  glad  they’re  not  seeking  a  dishonorable  discharge,”  my  attorney 
said.  “You’ll  get  a  general  discharge  under  honorable  conditions.  That 
means  you’ll  still  receive  all  of  your  veteran’s  benefits,  any  questions?” 

“No,  sir.” 

One  month  after  my  eighteenth  birthday,  I  was  on  a  flight  home. 

End 
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So  this  was  it.  My  home  for  the  next  year.  Though  my  new  key 
worked  fine,  I  didn’t  think  it  would  take  much  for  someone  to  break 
in.  Trailers,  like  those  of  semi  trucks,  had  been  deposited  at  intervals 
in  long  rows  throughout  this  “residential  district.”  They  were  split  into 
thirds  and  affixed  with  flimsy,  light-weight  doors  and  square  windows. 
I  supposed  the  lock  was  more  of  a  psychological  reassurance,  but  it  only 
assured  me  that  I  wouldn’t  be  locked  out  if  I  ever  misplaced  my  key. 
Besides,  my  best  friend  and  now-roommate,  Abbott,  had  a  duplicate. 
She  followed  me  into  our  room. 

“God,  it’s  hot,”  she  said,  wiping  the  side  of  her  hand  down  her 
face.  “I’m  already  soaked  in  sweat.  We  need  to  kick  the  air  on,  stat.” 

I  stared  around  the  small,  cramped  space.  She  hauled  her  three 
duffels  and  rucksack  to  the  bed  farthest  from  the  window. 

“Do  you  care  if  I  take  this  one?  I’m  used  to  having  the  wall  on 
this  side....” 

“That’s  fine,”  I  said,  piling  my  own  four  bags  on  top  of  the  other 
worn,  stained  mattress.  Two  short,  wooden  nightstands  and  two  tall, 
skinny,  gray  lockers — mine  with  the  door  unattached  and  propped 
against  it — waited  to  store  our  possessions. 

I  was  grateful,  actually,  to  have  any  of  it,  especially  the  A/C.  I 

had  imagined  tents,  military-style,  that  fit  a  dozen  or  more  people  in 

them.  People  in  tents  slept  on  cots.  These  trailers  were  a  luxury.  No 

bathroom,  of  course,  but  there  was  a  porta-potty  about  100  yards  away 

and  a  shower  trailer  a  little  further.  I  thought  I  could  get  used  to  that. 

*** 

I’d  heard  gunfire  before,  having  gone  through  the  same  military 

training  as  everyone  else.  Hearing  it  distantly  from  your  bed  is 

something  different.  It  made  an  unsettling  lullaby. 

*** 

Most  nights,  helicopters  whirred  low  overhead — really  low — and 
kept  me  awake  for  a  while.  They  drowned  out  the  gunfire.  I  was  sure 
a  chopper  was  going  to  land  on  our  trailer  or  that  the  pilot  had  lost 
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control.  I  pictured  it  thrashing  wildly,  spinning  like  those  whirligig 
leaves,  plummeting  closer  and  closer  until  the  blades  sliced  through 

the  roof.  At  least  the  gunfire  seemed  distant.  Impersonal. 

*** 

“Your  rifle  should  never  leave  your  side.  Never,”  our  First  Sergeant 
told  us.  It  made  sense,  but  it  was  also  a  nuisance.  We  each  received  a 
thin  ammo  pouch  that  strapped  to  the  buttstock  of  the  rifle.  It  held  one 
magazines  worth  of  rounds.  Our  other  six  magazines  were  kept  in  the 
larger  pouches  on  our  body  armor,  but  this  one  was  for  those  “just  in 

case”  kind  of  moments.  It  made  the  rifle  heavier. 

*** 

We  ran  a  clinic  that  doubled  as  an  ER.  The  clinic  was  a  large, 
brick  building  with  linoleum  tan  floors  and  bad  plumbing.  I  was  a 
medic.  My  shift  was  24-on,  24-off  and  went  like  this:  report  for  duty 
at  0700,  see  various  patients  during  regular  sick  call  hours,  prepare  the 
urgent  ones  for  transport  out  of  country,  and  then  sit  up  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  night,  waiting  for  someone  to  come  through  the  door 
with  a  basketball-induced  sprain  or  a  late-night  gunshot  wound  from 
outside  our  camp.  At  the  end  of  my  shift,  I  stumbled  zombie-like  back 
to  my  trailer  and  collapsed  onto  my  bed.  At  mid-morning,  I  woke  back 
up  so  that  I  could  sleep  normal  hours  at  night.  I  hardly  remember  what 
I  did  during  the  day.  It  was  just  a  waiting  game  until  I  could  go  back 
to  sleep. 

*** 

I  measured  my  room  with  a  letter-sized  piece  of  paper.  I  was 
curious.  It  was  10  feet  by  1 1  feet. 

*** 

I  stopped  waking  up  to  the  roar  of  the  helicopters  or  the  crack  of 
distant  weapons.  It  never  bothered  Abbott.  She  needed  noise  to  sleep 
and  insisted  that  we  keep  the  A/C  on  for  the  hum.  I  wanted  complete 
silence  and  darkness,  like  entering  a  void.  I  got  used  to  the  sound.  I  still 
wanted  darkness. 

*** 

It  was  Thanksgiving.  My  shift  partner  Sergeant  Campbell  and  I 
were  walking  the  half-mile  to  the  chow  hall.  We  were  relieved  from 
duty  for  lunch  so  that  we  could  enjoy  a  holiday  meal  away  from  the 
clinic. 
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“Whoa,  slow  down,”  she  said,  glaring  at  me  in  mock  disapproval. 
I  laughed. 

“Sorry,  long  legs.  But  shouldn’t  we  hurry,  anyway?  I  don’t  want  to 
make  the  others  work  longer  than  they  have  to.”  I  checked  my  watch, 
which  was  hooked  to  a  belt  loop.  I  couldn’t  stand  the  feel  of  anything 
on  my  wrist  when  it  was  hot. 

“Girl,  they  can  wait.  It’s  Thanksgiving.”  She  shook  her  head  like  I 
was  crazy. 

“Yeah,  I  guess,”  I  nodded.  When  you  worked  with  someone  who 
outranked  you,  you  were  never  blamed  for  anything  that  went  wrong — 
one  of  the  benefits  of  Army  hierarchy. 

We  arrived  at  the  chow  hall.  It  was  a  gigantic  white  building 
surrounded  by  12-foot  high  concrete  barriers.  A  long  line  wound  from 
the  entrance  to  halfway  down  the  building.  There  was  never  a  line  like 
that  before.  We  waited  for  over  a  half  hour  before  we  got  inside. 

I  was  surprised  by  the  decorations.  Multi-colored  streamers  hung 
from  the  ceiling.  Tables  stood  along  the  walls  of  the  enormous  hall 
to  display  creations  made  by  the  Pakistani  staff.  There  were  Pilgrim- 
esque  pumpkin  people  and  words  like  “Give  Thanks”  made  of  bread. 
Watermelons  were  carved  to  look  like  exotic  flowers.  An  ice  sculpture 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

The  food  was  no  less  amazing  than  the  decor.  They  offered  the 
usual  dishes,  like  chicken,  spaghetti,  rice,  and  carrots.  To  make  it  a  true 
holiday  feast,  they  also  served  lobster,  crab  legs,  steak,  fried  shrimp, 
shrimp  cocktail,  carved  turkey,  mashed  potatoes,  stuffing,  green 
beans,  cranberry  sauce,  pies,  cakes,  and  Baskin  Robbins  ice  cream.  We 
couldn’t  believe  it. 

*** 

I  hated  cleaning  my  rifle.  I  always  hated  it,  but  now  I  battled 
the  sand.  It  wasn’t  clean  sand  like  you  find  on  the  beach.  It  was  dirty. 
Sand  was  everywhere,  and  it  couldn’t  be  stopped.  Our  First  Sergeant 
instructed  us  to  clean  our  weapons  once  a  week.  I  did  it  once  a 
month. 

*** 

When  no  one  was  ill  or  hurt,  the  clinic  was  dead.  I  started  calling 
home  late  at  night  when  I  was  on  duty.  The  time  difference  meant  that 
it  was  early  evening  in  the  States.  I  called  my  family  and  friends  and 
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talked  for  at  least  an  hour  every  time. 

*** 

I  was  asleep  for  only  a  few  hours  when  a  thunderous  banging 
jolted  me  awake.  I  jerked  upright,  brain  speeding  to  alertness  out  of 
habit  and  necessity.  I  heard  nothing  else  unusual,  so  I  assumed  my  help 
was  needed  at  the  clinic.  I  fumbled  through  the  darkness  as  the  banging 
continued.  Someone  was  shouting  my  name.  I  reached  the  door  and 
thrust  it  open.  It  was  Denham,  another  medic  from  my  unit. 

“Wha — ”  I  barely  uttered  a  sound  before  she  yelled  over  me,  the 
unmistakable  quickness  of  panic  in  her  voice. 

“Code  black,  code  red!  The  shits  hit  the  fan!” 

A  nervous  pang  twisted  my  stomach.  Denham  was  known  for 
being  a  little  overdramatic,  but  she  never  got  this  worked  up  over  a 
medical  emergency. 

I  leaned  out  the  door  to  look  around,  and  my  heart  stopped.  I 
heard  it  then,  once  I  was  paying  attention.  The  popping  of  gunshots  was 
much  closer  than  usual.  Hundreds  of  bullets  were  flying  through  the 
air  over  our  camp.  They  were  visible  against  the  black  sky  because  most 
were  tracers.  In  any  other  situation,  it  really  would’ve  been  something 
to  see,  all  those  little  red  lights  flying  overhead  in  every  direction.  We 
were  surrounded  by  them. 

“Get  your  gear  and  get  up  to  the  clinic!”  Denham  took  off  in  the 
darkness,  gravel  and  stones  spraying  behind  her.  I  didn’t  miss  a  beat. 

I  was  flying  through  my  room,  door  left  swung  open — what  did  it 
matter?  The  lights  were  still  off,  but  I  knew  where  everything  was.  Not 
bothering  to  change  out  of  my  pajamas,  I  threw  my  camo  blouse  on 
over  my  t-shirt,  hastening  to  do  the  buttons.  Almost  simultaneously,  I 
pulled  my  camo  pants  on  over  my  shorts.  I  dealt  with  the  buttons  and 
belt  as  I  crammed  my  feet  into  my  boots.  I  must  have  tied  them,  but 
I  don’t  remember  it.  Next,  I  swung  my  body  armor  around  me,  arms 
through  their  proper  holes.  I  had  disliked  the  new  Velcro  binding  until 
that  moment.  Jamming  my  Kevlar  helmet  onto  my  head,  I  grabbed  my 
rifle  and  jetted  out  the  door. 

Other  people  were  bursting  from  their  living  quarters,  too.  All  the 
soldiers  from  the  clinic  lived  in  that  row,  so  we  had  the  same  destination 
as  we  tore  across  the  rocks  and  sand.  I  found  myself  running  alongside 
someone  I  knew,  but  I  didn’t  register  who  it  was.  We  just  had  to  get  the 
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shelter  of  the  clinic. 

This  is  it,  I  thought,  the  real  deal.  All  the  combat  training  I’d 
ever  been  through  would  be  put  to  the  test.  If  the  enemy  breached  the 
wall,  wed  have  to  defend  the  clinic.  I  might  have  to  actually  shoot  at 
someone.  I  pictured  myself  laying  in  the  prone  with  the  barrel  of  my 
rifle  aimed  through  a  crack  in  the  door.  That  was  an  irrational  thing  to 
imagine.  My  primary  job  would  be  to  help  the  wounded,  not  snipe  the 
enemy.  The  image  flashed  through  my  mind  all  the  same. 

My  heart  hammered,  three  beats  for  every  pounding  stride.  My 
armor  weighed  on  me.  My  rifle  battered  uncomfortably  against  my 
shoulder  as  it  jostled  along.  Swinging  it  down  into  my  hands,  I  carried 
it  at  an  angle  across  the  front  of  me.  That  was  smarter,  tactically.  Did 
“code  red”  mean  to  lock  and  load?  I  couldn’t  remember.  I  could  barely 
breathe,  I  was  running  so  hard.  I  regretted  not  visiting  the  gym  more 
often.  The  clinic  was  a  full  quarter  mile  away.  As  we  sprinted  up  the 
row,  I  heard  more  frantic  banging  on  other  trailer  doors.  The  gunfire 
persisted.  Suddenly,  a  loud  voice  echoed  overhead  through  the  camp¬ 
wide  PA  system — the  “Big  Voice.” 

“Stand  down,  stand  down.  I  repeat,  stand  down.  The  camp  is  not 
under  attack.  The  Iraqis  won  a  soccer  game,  and  this  is  celebratory  fire. 
I  repeat,  celebratory  fire.  Stand  down.”  There  was  a  crackle  of  static,  the 
whine  of  acoustic  feedback,  and  the  Voice  was  gone. 

My  running  companion  and  I  staggered  to  a  stop.  We  stood 
frozen,  staring  at  each  other,  confusion  creasing  our  foreheads.  I 
couldn’t  comprehend  what  the  announcement  meant.  I  had  heard 
the  words,  but  they  didn’t  compute  in  my  adrenaline-flooded  brain.  I 
could  see  the  other  person  had  the  same  problem.  After  seconds  that 
felt  like  minutes,  the  reality  of  the  situation  sunk  in.  We  laughed  airily 
in  surprise,  still  panting. 

“ Celebratory  fire?!”  I  exclaimed.  “But  that’s...  ridiculous!  That’s 
beyond — ”  I  had  no  words  to  express  what  I  was  thinking  or  feeling. 
It  was  a  combination  of  lingering  fear,  anxiety,  resolve,  and  relief, 
which  left  me  incredulous  as  to  what  had  just  transpired.  The  other 
soldier  (who  is  forever  nameless  and  faceless  in  my  memory)  agreed. 
We  continued  making  our  way  up  to  the  clinic.  Since  we  were  halfway 
there,  we  figured  we  might  as  well  see  if  anyone  had  any  more  details. 

Over  the  next  hour,  the  gunfire  continued  but  gradually  thinned 
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out.  Only  the  occasional  tracer  streaked  through  the  sky  when  I 
finally  made  my  way  back  to  my  quarters.  Feeling  as  though  I  had  just 
worked  another  24-hour  shift,  I  gratefully  collapsed  onto  my  bed  and 
succumbed  to  my  exhaustion. 

*  ** 

We  learned  that  there  was  one  casualty  of  the  Iraqis  late-night 
celebration.  An  American  soldier,  lying  in  bed,  was  hit  by  a  stray  round 

that  fell  through  the  roof  of  his  trailer.  He  was  killed  instantly. 

****** 

After  1 1  months,  our  replacements  arrived  to  be  trained  to  take 
over.  This  meant  that  we  needed  to  vacate  our  living  quarters  so  they 
could  move  in.  I  was  happy  to  do  it.  12  other  females  and  I  relocated 
to  a  trailer  on  the  clinic  grounds.  Formerly,  it  was  used  as  a  classroom 
for  medical  training.  Just  like  when  I  first  arrived  in  country,  I  dragged 
my  three  duffels  and  rucksack  into  my  new  space.  I  also  had  two  black 
trunks  that  were  filled  with  extra  gear  and  personal  items.  I  had  no 
idea  how  I’d  accumulated  all  that  stuff.  Everyone  else  seemed  to  have 
the  same  problem. 

The  interior  was  only  a  little  different  than  our  original  quarters. 
It  wasn’t  divided  into  thirds.  A  thin,  gray  carpet  covered  the  floor 
instead  of  the  linoleum  I  was  used  to.  The  tables  and  chairs  that  filled 
the  trailer  previously  were  now  pushed  together  at  one  end.  Our  13 
Army-green  cots  lined  the  remaining  space.  I  stacked  my  trunks  at  the 
foot  of  my  cot  and  stashed  the  rest  of  my  bags  underneath.  The  others 
did  the  same. 

“It’s  like  one  big  sleepover!”  Harris  exclaimed,  laughing.  We 
worked  together  in  Ambulance  Platoon  and  were  friends.  She  arranged 
her  things  at  the  cot  on  my  left.  Our  other  friend,  Latton,  claimed  the 
spot  on  the  opposite  side  of  Harris.  There  was  a  table  there,  so  Latton 
had  extra  space,  and  she  stacked  some  toiletries  on  top  of  it. 

“I  swear,  I’ll  be  shocked  if  I  don’t  kill  someone  before  we’re  out  of 
here,”  Latton  muttered.  I  grinned.  Harris’  personality  could  be  summed 
up  in  one  word:  bubbly.  Latton  was  just  the  opposite.  She  was  getting 
more  and  more  stressed.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  glad  to  relax.  Not 
much  worried  me  anymore.  We’d  already  been  through  it  all. 

On  my  right  was  my  old  roommate,  Abbott,  but  we  didn’t  talk 
much  at  that  point.  She  was  stationed  at  another  base  for  a  while  and  got 
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into  some  trouble.  When  she  came  back,  she  had  to  pay  for  it  by  doing 
extra  duties  every  day.  She  did  a  lot  of  cleaning.  I  was  embarrassed  for 
her.  I  felt  a  little  badly  about  it. 

Because  of  the  new  soldiers,  we  had  a  lot  more  free  time  on  our 

hands.  We  had  movie  nights  in  a  trailer  that  had  a  projector  hooked  up 

to  a  computer.  I  played  cribbage  every  other  day  with  some  guys  from 

the  Tactical  Operations  Center.  I  practiced  Texas  Hold  ‘Em.  With  only 

a  few  weeks  left,  time  had  slowed  down  again. 

*** 

On  the  way  to  the  chow  hall,  Harris,  Latton,  and  I  stopped  to 
help  a  hurt  soldier.  He  was  almost  crushed  between  two  Humvees.  The 
on-duty  medics  were  on  their  way,  but  we  did  what  we  could  while  we 
waited.  Externally,  he  looked  fine,  but  there  was  a  chance  his  pelvis  was 
broken — a  dangerous  injury.  The  soldier  screamed  about  only  having 
two  weeks  left.  He  was  more  mad  than  in  pain.  That’s  how  they  say  it 
goes.  Your  last  weeks  are  the  most  risky.  It’s  like  the  universe  knows 
you’re  going  home. 

*** 

To  promote  relations  between  our  unit  and  the  new  one  replacing 
us,  we  had  a  barbecue.  The  clinic  was  Saddam’s  old  hunting  lodge.  There 
was  a  giant  grill  outside  at  the  edge  of  a  sand  pit  we  used  for  playing 
volleyball  and  baseball.  We  had  all  the  trappings  of  a  regular  picnic — 
hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  chips,  potato  salad,  coleslaw,  and  lemonade. 
The  chow  hall  even  decorated  a  giant  sheet  cake  for  us. 

Harris  and  I  sat  at  a  picnic  table,  waiting.  Some  members  of 
the  Army  band  had  put  together  a  rock  group,  and  they  were  setting 
up  across  the  yard  from  us.  They  had  a  guitar,  drums,  a  keyboard,  a 
saxophone,  and  speakers  and  amps. 

“It’s  kind  of  funny,  don’t  you  think?”  I  asked  Harris.  “It’s  like, 
‘What  did  you  do  overseas?’  ‘Oh,  I  was  a  combat  guitarist.’” 

She  cackled  her  signature  laugh  but  held  true  to  form.  “I  think  it’s 
nice,  having  a  band  play  and  everything.  I  might  even  dance.” 

“Oh,  come  o;?,”  I  said.  “In  uniform?  I’m  sure  First  Sergeant  would 
love  that.”  She  grinned.  We  both  looked  over  at  the  table  where  he  sat. 
He  was  playing  cards  and  smoking  cigars  with  several  of  the  other 
lower-ranking  male  sergeants.  The  Boys  Club,  we  called  it. 
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When  the  food  was  ready,  we  got  our  plates.  The  band  started. 
They  mostly  did  covers  of  popular  rock  songs,  old  and  new.  It  was 
so  loud,  we  had  to  yell  just  to  be  heard.  During  one  of  the  songs,  the 
guitarist  pulled  out  a  cowbell. 

“Why  do  they  have  a  cowbell?”  Harris  shouted  at  me.  I  shrugged, 
bewildered.  We  laughed.  Inspired,  a  Lieutenant  from  our  company 
jumped  up.  He  “ordered”  the  guitarist  to  give  him  the  cowbell.  Once 
in  hand,  he  played  it  just  like  in  that  Saturday  Night  Live  skit  with 
Christopher  Walkin. 

“More  cowbell!  It  needs  more  cowbell!”  someone  yelled.  We 
laughed  some  more. 

*** 

Near  the  chow  hall  sat  a  section  of  trailers  that  held  various  shops 
and  eateries.  There  was  a  barber,  salon,  dry  cleaner,  rug  shop,  trinket 
shop,  Subway,  Pizza  Hut,  and,  everyone’s  favorite,  Green  Beans  Coffee. 
During  one  of  my  last  visits  there,  a  friend  finally  convinced  me  to  try 
the  frozen  chai  latte.  It  was  incredible.  I  couldn’t  believe  I  missed  out 
all  year. 

*** 

I  stopped  calling  home.  For  months,  I  called  less  and  less,  but 

now  there  wasn’t  much  point.  We’d  be  home  soon. 

*** 

It  was  an  occasion  for  celebrating.  I  was  cleaning  my  rifle  for  the 
last  time  in  country.  I  sat  in  Ambulance  Platoon’s  operations  trailer  with 
Sergeant  Donovan,  one  of  the  team  leaders.  We  were  on  the  floor  with 
our  backs  against  the  wall.  Cleaning  supplies  were  strewn  haphazardly 
across  the  gray  carpet.  Our  rifles  lay  before  us  in  pieces. 

“So,  what’s  the  first  thing  you’re  going  to  do  when  we  get  back?” 
he  asked,  wiping  down  his  handguards  with  a  rag. 

“Wear  jeans.  I  love  jeans.  I  could  sleep  in  them,”  I  replied.  I  tried 
to  dig  the  carbon  build-up  out  of  my  firing  chamber  with  a  Q-tip. 
“You?” 

Donovan  scoffed  like  it  was  an  absurd  question.  “What  d’ya  think? 
Have  a  beer.”  Donovan  was  proud  about  living  up  to  the  stereotype 
of  his  Irish  heritage.  There  was  a  strict  no-alcohol  policy  on  base  to 
respect  the  culture  of  our  “host  country.” 

Done  with  the  firing  chamber,  I  struggled  with  my  own 
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handguards.  Sometimes  they’re  hard  to  remove.  “You  know  I’m  only 
doing  this  because  you’re  making  me.” 

Donovan  laughed  good-naturedly.  “You  know  I’m  only  doing 
this  because  they’re  making  me.” 

*** 

I  went  through  my  things  to  get  rid  of  as  much  as  possible. 
I  wanted  the  least  amount  of  luggage  to  ship  home  and  take  on  the 
plane.  I  packed  up  a  box  of  items  that  the  new  people  might  want: 
a  blue-and-green-striped  window  curtain,  a  purple  fleece  blanket,  a 
power  converter,  and  a  digital  clock  that  played  soothing  ocean  sounds 
to  help  you  fall  asleep. 

*** 

One  morning,  as  I  walked  back  from  the  shower  trailer,  already 
starting  to  sweat,  I  made  a  vow.  I  would  never  complain  about  the  cold 
Indiana  winters  again. 

*** 

I  was  in  the  female  sleeping  trailer.  Harris  was  there,  too,  and 
Latton.  We  were  all  off-duty.  I  was  sitting  on  my  cot,  earbuds  in,  playing 
Texas  Hold  ‘Em  on  my  iPod.  Harris  was  fidgeting  with  a  cabinet  of 
medical  supplies  we  were  asked  to  organize  three  weeks  prior.  Latton 
was  laying  down,  covering  her  head  with  a  pillow.  She  was  trying  to 
nap. 

Out  of  the  blue,  a  loud  bang  sounded  against  the  trailer,  like 
when  we  played  ball  and  there  was  a  long  fly.  The  noise  came  from  the 
opposite  side,  though,  where  a  ball  couldn’t  hit.  Harris  and  I  looked  at 
each  other  in  question.  Latton  pulled  the  pillow  more  tightly  over  her 
head.  I  took  out  my  earbuds. 

“What  was  that?” 

“I  dunno,”  Harris  said.  “But  it  was  loud .”  I  got  up  and  walked 
to  the  door.  Harris  followed.  We  glanced  around  outside.  There  was 
nothing  to  see. 

“What  was  that?”  she  asked,  echoing  me. 

“You  know,  it  kind  of  sounded  like  a  bird  hit  the  window.” 

Harris  frowned  in  disbelief  at  my  idea. 

“It  could  be,”  I  insisted. 

“Well,”  she  shrugged.  “Let’s  go  check.” 

We  stepped  down  onto  the  rocks  and  headed  for  the  back  of  the 
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trailer.  As  we  were  about  to  round  the  corner,  Harris  stopped. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  want  to  see  a  bloody  baby  bird  or  anything...,”  she 
cringed.  “You  look  first.”  I  did. 

“There’s  nothing,”  I  said.  She  joined  me  at  the  back  window.  We 
stared  at  it,  then  searched  the  ground,  then  stared  at  it  some  more. 

“What  could  it  have  been?”  I  wondered  aloud.  “Something  made 
that  noise....”  I  got  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  peer  under  the 
trailer.  More  nothing. 

“Look!”  Harris  cried.  I  stood  and  looked  to  where  she  was 
pointing.  Two  small,  perfectly-round  holes  dotted  the  aluminum 
siding  about  a  foot  above  the  window.  Bullet  holes. 

“Wow.” 

“Oh-my-gosh,  they  must  be  inside,”  she  said.  We  raced  back  to 
the  door.  Bullets  from  enemy  fire  would  make  great  souvenirs. 

“Latton,  Latton,  get  up!  We’ve  been  shot!”  Harris  couldn’t  keep 
the  excitement  out  of  her  voice.  Glaring  out  from  under  her  pillow, 
Latton’s  expression  reflected  the  juxtaposition  of  Harris’  words  and  her 
tone. 

“What?” 

“That  sound,  it  was  bullets  hitting  the  trailer!  We’ve  got  to  find 
them.  From  where  they  hit,  I’ll  bet  they’re  stuck  in  that  bookshelf 
behind  the  tables.”  Harris  was  already  leading  the  way  past  Latton  to 
the  corner.  At  the  back  of  the  trailer,  we  paused.  Precariously-stacked 
tables  blocked  our  path.  Determined,  I  started  climbing. 

“Whoa,  careful,”  Harris  warned.  She  tried  to  steady  my  makeshift 
ladder. 

“I’m  fine,”  I  grinned.  When  I  was  high  enough,  I  scanned  the  side 
and  top  of  the  bookshelf. 

“Nope,  nothing,”  I  said.  I  eyed  the  holes  in  the  wall.  “But  based  on 
the  trajectory...  they  have  to  be  around  here  somewhere.” 

Latton  finally  sat  up.  “When  you’re  done  playing  CSI,  can  I  please 
take  a  nap?” 

We  ignored  her  and  kept  searching.  We  crawled  under  tables.  We 
moved  chairs.  We  pushed  cots  out  of  the  way.  We  made  Latton  get  up 
so  we  could  investigate  the  items  she  had  set  on  the  table  next  to  her 
cot.  Suddenly,  Harris  shrieked. 

“I  found  it!  It’s  right  here!  In  her  makeup  bag!”  She  was  jumping 
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up  and  down  with  the  bag  in  her  hands. 

“What,  where?”  I  demanded.  I  grabbed  at  both  Harris  and  the 
bag.  “Harris,  quit  jumping,  let  me  see!”  She  stopped  bouncing  and 
handed  it  to  me.  She  pointed  toward  the  bottom. 

“There,  right  there!” 

I  leaned  in  to  get  a  good  look,  and  Latton  peered  over  my  shoulder, 
wide-awake.  There  it  was,  stuck  through  the  clear  plastic,  half  in  and 
half  out. 

“We  have  to  document  this,”  I  said.  I  gave  the  bag  back  to  Harris, 
who  was  still  squirming  with  glee.  Back  at  my  bunk,  I  unearthed  my 
digital  camera  from  my  trunk.  Latton  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
stunned. 

“But...  I  was  laying  right  there.” 

Harris  nodded  eagerly.  “I  know!  I  cant  believe  you  didn’t  hear 
it,  right  next  to  you  and  all.”  She  held  the  bag  steady  while  I  snapped 
some  photos. 

Latton’s  voice  quavered.  “Harris...  it  could’ve  hit  me/”  She  was 
shaking  her  hands  in  front  of  her,  panicking  too  late. 

“Oh,  Latton,  it  didn’t.” 

I  agreed.  “Calm  down...  you’re  fine,  nothing  happened.” 

“Your  makeup  bag  saved  you!”  Harris  exclaimed.  We  both 
laughed.  Latton  didn’t. 

“This  is  serious.” 

“It’s  a  combat  makeup  bag!  It  deserves  a  Purple  Heart!”  The 
harder  we  laughed,  the  angrier  Latton  became. 

When  we  were  done  ogling  the  bullet,  we  decided  to  take  a  walk 
and  show  it  off.  As  it  turned  out,  a  code  black  was  called,  because  more 
bullets  came  through  the  clinic  grounds  after  ours.  Disappointed  at  the 
delay,  we  went  back  inside  to  get  our  gear. 

“Code  black,  Latton,”  I  mentioned  as  we  entered.  She  huffed,  still 
upset,  before  digging  under  her  cot  for  her  helmet  and  body  armor. 
Harris  and  I  did  the  same. 

“Wait,  Harris.  Let’s  get  our  picture  with  it,  before  it  falls  out,”  I 
suggested.  Her  eyes  lit  up. 

“Good  idea.  This  is  going  to  be  a  great  story  back  home.” 

End 
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For  those  of  us  lucky  enough  to  have  siblings,  we  know  what  it  is 
like  to  always  have  a  friend.  We  know  what  it  feels  like  to  have  someone 
to  look  up  to  or  to  be  a  role  model  for.  We  also  know  how  annoying 
siblings  can  be  and  how  easily  they  can  piss  you  off.  I  come  from  a 
family  of  five  girls,  and  I  am  stuck  right  in  the  middle.  My  two  older 
sisters  and  I  get  along  for  the  most  part.  We  argue  here  and  there.  My 
youngest  sister  is  nine  years  younger  than  me  and  too  little  for  me  to 
argue  with,  but  my  younger  sister,  Cortney — we  fight  over  everything. 
Our  parents  are  always  telling  us  that  we  fight  because  we  have  so  much 
in  common.  We  share  a  lot  of  the  same  personality  traits.  And  we  both 
have  the  worst  attitudes  out  of  all  five  of  us  girls.  The  one  thing  you  do 
not  want  to  do  is  make  one  of  us  mad.  Now  don’t  get  me  wrong — I  love 
Cortney  to  death,  but  when  we  fight,  it  gets  ugly. 

When  we  were  younger,  our  fights  were  simple.  We  would  fight 
over  who  gets  what  Barbie  doll  and  what  we  were  going  to  watch  on 
television.  One  day,  we  were  in  our  toy  room  playing  Nintendo.  That’s 
right,  the  original  Nintendo  with  Mario  Brothers  and  Duck  Hunt.  We 
had  the  game  on  two  players.  I  was  Mario  and  she  was  Luigi,  and  it 
was  my  turn.  While  we  were  playing,  we  were  eating  chips  and  dip. 
Cortney  decided  that  she  was  going  to  refill  the  bowls,  and  while  she 
was  gone,  my  character  died.  I  didn’t  feel  like  waiting  for  her  to  get 
back,  so  I  picked  up  her  controller  and  made  her  character  die  just  as 
she  was  walking  into  the  room.  When  she  realized  what  I  had  done, 
she  got  angry  with  me  and  poured  the  chip  dip  in  my  hair.  My  Dad  was 
furious;  he  took  away  the  controllers  for  the  game  and  made  me  take  a 
shower  to  get  the  dip  out  of  my  hair.  The  fight  was  obviously  my  fault, 
and  I  got  yelled  at.  But  after  my  shower  Cortney  and  I  played  Barbies. 
Fights  like  that  were  simple.  We  always  made  up  shortly  after  the  fights 
and  continued  to  play  with  each  other,  regardless  of  who  was  mad  at 
whom  and  whose  fault  it  was  for  the  fight. 

As  we  got  older,  our  fights  got  worse.  We  learned  newer,  meaner 
names  to  call  one  another,  and  on  occasion,  our  fights  got  physical. 
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We  would  push,  shove,  slap,  or  punch.  We  never  pulled  hair  because 
we  thought  that  was  too  girly.  One  morning,  we  were  getting  ready  for 
school,  and  I  was  using  the  bathroom.  Of  course,  according  to  Cortney, 
I  was  taking  too  long,  and  she  let  me  know  it  by  yelling  and  pounding 
on  the  door.  Can  you  imagine  five  girls  getting  up  and  trying  to  use  one 
bathroom  to  get  ready  for  school?  It  was  a  madhouse.  My  older  sisters 
and  I  could  share  the  bathroom,  but  Cortney  had  to  have  it  to  herself. 
While  I  was  getting  ready,  she  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  yelling  at 
me. 

“You  are  taking  forever.  We  have  to  leave  in  fifteen  minutes,  and 
I  still  have  to  do  my  hair.” 

I  opened  the  door  to  retaliate,  but  she  just  kept  yelling.  I  couldn’t 
get  a  word  in  edgewise.  So  finally,  I  slammed  the  bathroom  door  in 
her  face.  What  I  didn’t  realize  is  that  her  hand  was  on  the  door  jamb, 
and  I  smashed  it  in  the  door.  Oops!  Her  hand  wasn’t  broken,  and  all 
she  had  was  a  bruise  and  some  scrapes.  Big  deal.  But  of  course,  I  got  in 
trouble.  All  of  our  fights  were  always  my  fault.  She  never  got  in  trouble 
for  anything.  After  school  that  day,  she  showed  me  the  bruise,  and  we 
tried  to  figure  out  what  it  reminded  us  of.  In  the  end,  we  decided  it 
looked  like  an  elephant  because  it  was  big  and  had  a  grayish  tint  to  it. 
The  shape  of  it  really  didn’t  look  like  an  elephant,  but  an  elephant  is 
the  only  thing  we  could  think  of  that  was  big  and  gray.  We  were  always 
laughing  about  our  fights  afterwards.  The  worst  fight  we  ever  had  was  a 
fight  that  ended  all  fights.  It  would  have  made  the  Ultimate  Fighting  on 
television  look  like  a  high  school  wrestling  match.  We  have  not  fought 
since  that  fight,  and  it’s  been  two  years.  We  used  to  not  be  able  to  go 
two  days  without  a  fight. 

It  all  started  one  afternoon  after  my  Dad,  my  step-mother,  my 
sister,  and  I  went  to  the  grocery  store.  On  our  way  home,  my  Dad 
stopped  by  my  grandmother’s  house,  which  at  this  point  was  vacant 
because  she  had  recently  passed  away.  My  Dad  walked  inside  to  check 
on  some  things  before  we  headed  home.  My  younger  sister  Cortney 
opened  the  sliding  door  to  let  some  air  in  because  it  was  hot.  My  step- 
mom,  Kathy,  and  I  continued  talking  about  something,  and  Cortney, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  seat  next  to  me,  kept  interrupting.  It  was  really 
getting  on  my  nerves,  so  finally  when  I’d  had  enough  I  did  something 
that  I  knew  would  make  her  mad.  Without  looking,  I  reached  out  to 
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pinch  her  arm.  Instead,  I  pinched  something  else.  Yeah,  that’s  right, 
I  accidentally  pinched  her  chest  in  a  very  sensitive  area,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.  Now  at  this  time,  Cortney,  who  is  four  years  younger 
than  I,  was  only  14.  This  is  a  very  crucial  time  in  a  girls  development. 
I  mean,  if  you  are  a  girl,  think  back  to  when  you  were  14.  Your  body  is 
changing  and  things  are  beginning  to  develop.  You  have  certain  areas 
that  are  not  only  physically-sensitive  but  emotionally-sensitive.  And  if 
you  are  a  boy,  this  is  the  time  when  you  realize  that  girls  have  boobs. 

Anyway,  this  really  made  Cortney  mad.  It  took  her  five  minutes  to 
decide  what  her  retaliation  was  going  to  be.  While  I  was  mid-sentence, 
she  slapped  me  across  the  face.  Now  at  this  point,  I  was  already 
extremely  irritated  with  her,  so  I  pushed  her  out  of  the  van.  Whenever  I 
tell  anyone  this,  they  always  stop  me  with  a  surprised  look  on  their  face 
and  ask  if  the  van  was  moving,  but  remember — were  parked  outside 
of  my  Grandmothers  house,  and  Cortney  already  had  the  door  open. 
I  climbed  out  after  her. 

“Are  you  serious?”  I  screamed. 

“You  started  it;  I  can’t  believe  you  would  do  that!” 

“It  was  an  accident;  I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it.  I  was  aiming  for  your 
arm,  and  you  moved.  So  it  is  your  fault  I  pinched  what  I  did.” 

That’s  when  she  charged  towards  me  arms,  flailing.  She  was 
angry.  I  knew  that  she  had  every  right  to  be,  but  I  was  not  about  to  let 
her  hit  me  without  defending  myself.  When  she  came  at  me  the  first 
time,  I  grabbed  her  arm  and  pinned  her  down.  I  swiftly  kicked  her  leg 
out  from  under  her,  and  she  fell  to  her  knees,  and  I  pinned  her  to  the 
ground.  After  a  few  seconds  of  her  squirming  around  on  the  ground 
trying  to  break  my  grip,  I  asked  her  if  she  was  done.  I  thought  that  I 
could  end  this  peacefully  without  either  of  us  getting  into  any  trouble. 
She  nodded  her  head,  and  I  let  her  go. 

At  this  point,  my  step-mom  was  out  of  the  van  staring  at  us. 
She  looked  as  if  she  was  ready  to  break  up  the  action,  all  5-foot,  2  of 
her.  But  seriously,  what  could  she  do?  I’m  5-foot,  9  and  pretty  solid. 
Basketball  season  had  just  ended,  and  I  was  still  in  really  good  shape. 
Cortney  is  about  5-foot,  4,  and  she’s  tough.  I  would  be  scared  to  face 
her  in  a  dark  alley.  But  nonetheless,  Kathy  was  there,  ready.  As  I  walked 
back  to  the  van,  Cortney  came  up  behind  me  and  punched  me  in  the 
back  of  the  head.  Dumb  move,  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  turned  around, 
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fists  clenched,  ready  for  round  two. 

Cortney  had  backed  up  a  few  feet  and  was  ready  to  charge  again, 
and  all  I  could  think  about  as  she  moved  toward  me  was  what  my 
parents  had  told  me  over  the  years:  hitting  is  wrong.  Violence  doesn’t 
solve  anything.  You  are  bigger  and  stronger  than  her.  You  could  really 
hurt  her.  So  I  blocked  her  first  few  throws  with  my  hands  and  my  arm, 
but  then  something  inside  me  snapped,  and  everything  seemed  to  be 
moving  in  slow  motion.  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  her.  She  was  always 
starting  fights,  and  in  the  end,  I  was  the  one  in  trouble.  Since  I  can 
remember,  Cortney  and  I  have  always  been  close — we  are  so  much 
alike.  My  parents  always  told  me  that  we  fight  because  we  have  a 
similar  personality  and  we  have  a  lot  in  common.  But  I  was  tired  of 
it.  I  had  had  enough.  To  be  honest,  I  do  not  remember  throwing  the 
punch,  but  I  remember  trying  to  stop  myself.  It  was  too  late.  My  left  fist 
connected  with  what  I  thought  was  her  nose.  And  then  she  stopped. 
I  could  vaguely  hear  my  step-mom  pleading  with  us  to  stop.  And  I 
looked  up  and  saw  Cortney  holding  her  face  as  she  ran  back  into  the 
house.  My  step-mom  walked  over  to  me. 

“I  think  I  broke  her  nose,”  I  said.  And  at  first  I  was  upset.  How 
could  I  lose  control  like  that?  Then  after  a  few  minutes,  I  didn’t  care.  I 
was  ready  for  the  punishment.  I  started  to  laugh.  We  climbed  back  into 
the  van  and  awaited  my  fate. 

Moments  later,  my  Dad  and  Cortney  emerged  from  the  house. 
My  Dad  looked  furious,  and  Cortney  had  an  ice  pack.  Again,  I  was 
angry  for  what  had  happened  and  letting  myself  lose  control,  but  it  felt 
so  good  to  hit  her.  I  felt  like  all  of  my  pent  up  frustration  was  finally 
freed  in  that  one  moment.  My  Dad  and  Cortney  climbed  into  the  van, 
and  my  Dad  slammed  the  door.  Silence.  The  worst  thing  my  Dad  could 
do  was  be  silent.  We  knew  we  were  really  in  trouble.  When  my  Dad 
yells,  it’s  scary,  but  it’s  even  scarier  when  he  takes  time  to  think  about 
what  he’s  going  to  say  when  he  yells.  Silence  is  scary. 

I  looked  over  to  the  seat  next  to  me  where  Cortney  was  at  and 
expected  to  see  blood,  but  instead  of  holding  the  ice  to  her  nose,  she 
held  it  to  her  eye.  She  dropped  the  ice  pack  to  look  at  me.  As  soon  as 
our  eyes  met,  we  burst  into  laughter.  Of  course,  this  made  my  Dad  even 
madder.  He  turned  around  to  face  us  and  told  us  this  was  nothing  to 
laugh  about.  My  step-mom  stared  in  disbelief.  How  could  two  people 
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who  were  trying  to  kill  each  other  start  laughing  about  something  like 
this?  I  looked  back  over  to  Cortney,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  I  felt  horrible. 
The  corner  of  her  right  eye  was  swollen.  It  looked  like  there  was  an  egg 
underneath  her  skin.  The  swelling  stretched  all  the  way  underneath 
her  eye  and  above  it  to  her  eyebrow.  It  was  slightly  discolored,  but  I 
honestly  did  not  think  it  looked  that  bad.  I  actually  thought  it  was 
awesome.  I  could  feel  a  slight  twinge  of  jealousy.  I  mean,  how  badass 
does  it  look  to  have  a  black  eye,  especially  when  you  have  a  great  story 
to  back  it  up?  I  was  beginning  to  wish  she  would  have  clocked  me  in 
the  face,  too.  My  Dad  was  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  ride  home. 

After  we  got  home,  we  both  went  straight  to  our  rooms.  When  I 
was  brave  enough  to  leave  mine,  I  walked  across  the  hall  to  Cortney’s 
room.  I  was  wondering  why  my  Dad  hadn’t  come  in  and  yelled  at  us 
or  punished  us.  It  never  took  this  long.  I  thought  that  I  must  be  in 
some  serious  trouble.  I  asked  Cortney  what  she  had  said  to  Dad  when 
she  walked  into  the  house.  She  told  me  that  she  told  Dad  what  had 
happened  and  she  took  the  blame  for  the  entire  thing.  She  said  that  she 
knew  she  was  pushing  my  buttons  and  was  waiting  for  me  to  act  on  my 
frustration.  I  was  shocked.  Then  I  pulled  my  camera  out  of  my  pocket 
and  asked  her  if  I  could  take  a  picture  of  it,  so  we  could  show  our  other 
sisters  later,  since  at  this  time,  we  were  living  with  my  Dad,  and  they 
were  living  with  my  Mom.  After  I  snapped  the  picture,  Cortney  looked 
at  it  and  laughed.  We  walked  to  the  hallway  mirror  and  took  more 
pictures  of  us  posing  and  trying  to  act  tough.  My  Dad  walked  past  us 
and  couldn’t  help  but  crack  a  smile.  When  we  called  him  out  on  it,  he 
denied  it  and  said  he  was  still  very  angry.  We  know  we  saw,  and  he 
definitely  smiled. 

The  next  day,  the  swelling  had  gone  down,  and  there  was  some 
bruising,  which  over  the  next  two  weeks  led  to  more  colorful  bruising. 
When  I  had  hit  her,  I  broke  some  blood  vessels  in  her  eye,  and  her  eye 
was  all  red.  My  Dad  never  yelled  at  us  for  that  fight.  And  for  once,  I 
didn’t  get  in  trouble.  I  still  have  the  pictures  on  my  camera.  Whenever 
we  talk  about  the  fight,  I  pull  out  my  camera  and  show  the  pictures. 
Cortney  always  says  that  I  broke  her  face,  and  if  you  feel  the  corner  of 
her  eye,  you  can  feel  that  part  of  the  bone  doesn’t  sit  right. 

I  love  my  sister  to  death,  and  we  will  never  fight  like  that  again. 
She  doesn’t  blame  me  for  what  happened,  and  she  was  never  mad  at  me 
: 
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for  it.  She  thought  it  was  cool  to  have  a  black  eye. 

Our  parents  have  always  told  us  hitting  is  wrong,  especially  if 
you  are  the  older  girl  doing  the  hitting.  They  always  say  that  you  are 
much  stronger  than  your  younger  sister,  you  could  really  hurt  her,  and 
you  don’t  mean  it.  But  when  you  are  really  mad,  who  cares,  right?  But 
there’s  always  that  one  fight  that  you  will  remember  forever.  It  either 
changes  your  relationship  for  the  better,  or  you  stop  talking  for  years 
until  one  day,  someone  apologizes.  In  this  case,  this  is  a  fight  that  my 
sister  and  I  will  talk  about  forever.  Cortney  and  I  actually  think  that  it 
was  that  fight  that  brought  us  so  close  together.  When  you  have  four 
siblings,  it  is  hard  to  be  close  with  all  of  them.  It  is  especially  hard  when 
the  ages  range  from  25  to  11.  But  Cortney  and  I  are  the  closest  of  all  of 
us.  There  was  a  point  and  time  when  Cortney  and  I  didn’t  talk  much  , 
because  I  thought  I  was  too  old  to  do  the  things  she  liked  to  do.  Then  I 
moved  in  with  my  Dad  and  didn’t  see  much  of  her.  But  I  know  she  has 
always  looked  up  to  me  and  tried  to  be  just  like  me.  She  is  the  sister  I 
call  whenever  I  really  need  a  friend.  And  I’m  always  there  to  help  her 
out  when  she  needs  it. 


End 
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If  I  reminisced  about  the  first  22  years  of  my  life  when  I  was  22, 
those  years  would  have  been  viewed  rather  bittersweetly.  While  my  life 
has  not  necessarily  been  “long,”  at  least  in  comparison  to  others’  out 
there,  it  has  at  least  been  fruitful  and  filled  with  happiness,  charity,  and 
joy.  However,  as  I  grew  older  during  those  22  years,  I  came  to  recognize 
and  then  grow  rather  bitter  concerning  a  certain  item  that  might  seem 
rather  rudimentary  to  some — I  had  never  had  a  girlfriend. 

This  wasn’t  particularly  a  life-stopping  issue,  and  while  it  would 
seem  rather  silly  to  some,  it  was  enough  to  bug  me  and  then  hurt  me 
as  my  life  continued.  I  believe  that  my  feelings  concerning  the  issue 
might  not  have  entirely  originated  from  me  but  rather  from  society. 

In  elementary  school,  it  was  a  rather  childish  feeling  that  had  been 
taught  to  me  by  television.  The  magic  picture  box,  in  all  its  wisdom  of 
cartoons  and  sappy  movies,  taught  me  that  everyone  has  someone  who 
is  secretly  in  love  with  them.  I  waited  for  this  person,  believing  that 
she  would  find  me  one  day  while  I  was  alone  and  confess  those  deep- 
seated  feelings  for  me  she  had  kept  to  herself  for  so  long. 

In  middle  school,  these  feelings  matured  as  the  rest  of  my  class 
and  I  did.  It  was  there  that  people  actually  started  having  conventional 
boyfriend-girlfriend  relationships.  These  amazed  and  fascinated  me, 
and  I  believed  that  there  was  a  girl  for  me  and  that  this  relationship 
would  provide  untold  companionship  and  happiness. 

High  school  finally  came,  and  the  relationships  that  people  had 
had  in  middle  school  were  rather  trite  and  trivial  in  comparison  to 
the  more  mature  ones  that  were  now  established.  While  I’ll  not  give 
details  to  the  cruelty  suffered  during  portions  of  this  time,  comments 
did  begin  to  surface  amongst  some,  pointing  out  my  relationshipless 
life  and  how  I  had  something  of  a  “no  touch”  policy  placed  on  me.  In 
fact,  I  later  learned  I  was  used  as  an  example  of  someone  who  nobody 
would  ever  find  attractive. 

“I  dare  you  to  kiss  Mike,”  one  girl  would  say. 

“Oh,  gross!  No!”  the  other  would  reply. 
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My  bitterness  began  in  high  school,  but  it  did  not  bloom  until 
after  I  was  out  and  saw  more  of  the  world.  It  infuriated  and  confused 
me  how  girls  would  place  themselves  into  relationships  with  some  of 
the  most  undeserving  people  out  there.  It  infuriated  and  confused 
me  that  their  males  would  regard  them  with  contempt,  indignity,  and 
apathy.  Sometimes,  they  would  be  some  of  the  most  selfish,  mean,  and 
cruel  of  people,  both  people  would  complain  about  it,  and  yet  this 
relationship  would  stand.  In  fact,  I’d  even  gone  to  the  wedding  of  such 
a  relationship.  With  all  these  unfair  and  dysfunctional  relationships, 
I  had  to  ask,  “Why  not  me?”  Why  didn’t  any  girls  have  an  interest  in 
me ?  Thanks  to  the  internet  and  having  talked  with  some  girls  online,  I 
knew  I  indeed  was  worthy  of  love...  or  at  least  infatuation,  but  I  had  to 
wonder  why  “real”  girls  stayed  away  from  me,  despite  the  fact  I  was  the 
same  person  on-  and  offline. 

The  crux  of  this  story  came  one  day  after  an  incident  at  my 
church.  It  was  not  the  church’s  fault,  but  I  had  had  a  bad  day  and  was 
rather  depressed.  During  these  times  of  depression,  my  mind  tended 
to  wander  on  all  that  was  depressing  and  wrong  in  my  life,  and,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  now,  almost  in  adulthood,  I  still  had  not  found 
someone  to  really  like  me,  much  less  love  me.  However,  it  was  during 
this  time  that  I  remembered  something  that  my  pastor  at  the  time  had 
once  told  us  members  of  his  congregation  and  was  rather  proud  of. 
His  wife,  a  Mexican  immigrant,  asked  God  for  specifically  the  kind 
of  man  that  she  had  wanted — a  blonde-haired,  blue-eyed,  American, 
Christian  man.  Despite  the  fact  my  pastor  had  a  shaved  head,  this  was 
exactly  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 

With  my  heart  so  heavy,  I  figured  that  it  probably  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  let  God  know  already  who  I  wanted  that  theoretical  girl 
to  be.  “God,”  I  started  out,  “hey...  if  it’s  all  right,  if  I  could  some  day  get 
that  girl  for  me...  I’d  like  her  to  be  around  my  age.  I’d  like  her  to  be  a 
little  shorter  than  me  and  have  dark,  shoulder-length  hair  and  dark 
eyes.  It  would  be  nice  if  she  wore  glasses,  too.  I’d  like  for  her  to  be  a 
Christian...  no,  wait,  be  part  of  a  Christian  family.  She  should  also  be  a 
happy  person,  and  she  has  to  like  anime.  Has  to.  That’s  very  important 
to  me.  It  would  be  cool  if  she  was  also  an  artist...  but  only  if  that’s  okay.” 
I  already  liked  how  this  girl  sounded.  “So,  whoever  she  is...  please  tell 
her  to  wait  for  me,  okay?”  Sure,  my  prayer  was  a  lot  more  specific  than 
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my  pastor’s  wife’s,  but  I  had  rather  high  standards  for  whoever  this  girl 
might  be.  I  didn’t  want  to  accept  “whatever  I  could  get,”  because  that 
would  only  end  in  unhappy  relationships,  and  I  certainly  didn’t  want 
to  perpetuate  that  societal  trend. 

This  prayer  was  forgotten.  Throughout  the  following  years,  my 
relationshipless  bitterness  was  greatly  reconciled.  While  it  wasn’t 
completely ,  at  least  an  understanding  had  been  reached.  I  realized  that 
being  in  a  relationship  was  not  needed  to  “complete”  my  life.  I  was  not 
an  unwhole  person,  just  because  I  didn’t  have  a  girl.  There  was  also 
nothing  I  could  “do”  to  force  a  girl  to  develop  feelings  for  me,  so  this 
was  certainly  no  shortcoming  of  mine.  I  had  at  times  become  nigh 
obsessed  with  how  I  had  no  one,  and  all  it  did  was  drag  me  down  and 
make  me  depressed.  I  had  lived  for  over  20  years  just  fine,  and  my 
life  certainly  had  not  stopped  because  I  had  not  received  infatuation, 
much  less  love  from  a  girl. 

A  friend  of  mine  from  high  school  by  the  name  of  Andrea  once 
told  me  that  love  happens  on  its  own  and  that  you  cannot  force  it  to 
happen.  She  believed  that  when  it  would  happen,  it  would  happen. 
These  words  from  Andrea  provided  comfort  to  me,  and  I  went  about 
my  life,  believing  some  day,  if  God  meant  for  it,  it  would  happen.  I  had 
no  idea  that  pieces  had  been  falling  into  place  for  years  now  to  set  up 
what  would  be  a  fantastic  story. 

It  was  the  belief  of  many  that  my  “geek”  interests  were  the  root 
of  why  no  girls  had  taken  interest  in  me.  I  find  it  beautifully  ironic 
that  instead,  they  were  the  impetus.  This  story  began,  like  many  good 
things  do,  with  the  internet.  I  had  been  teased  in  high  school  that  liking 
anime — Japanese  animation — was  supposedly  childish.  “Aren’t  you  a 
little  old  to  be  so  interested  in  cartoons?”  one  ignorant  person  chided. 
Like  any  man  who  was  sure  of  himself,  these  accusations  were  ignored. 
With  the  purchase  of  a  new  computer  and  fueled  by  the  inspiration  of 
a  fellow  Christian  anime  fan  from  the  internet,  I  had  become  a  video 
editor.  Using  footage  ripped  from  anime  DVD’s  or  downloaded  from 
the  internet,  I  made  music  videos.  This  was  a  time  before  YouTube,  back 
when  these  videos  were  circulated  from  person-to-person  via  disks 
or  were  disseminated  throughout  the  internet,  thanks  to  file-sharing 
software.  Throughout  those  past  few  years,  I  had  sporadically  put 
together  a  few  videos,  with  each  new  one  cultivating,  developing,  and 
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furthering  my  talent.  I  had  also  found  a  particular  website  that  would 
make  my  videos  no  longer  nomads  of  the  internet  but  would  give  them 
a  home  called  AnimeMusicVideos.org — the  central  community  for 
any  and  all  anime  music  video  editors  and  archive  for  all  who  wanted 
to  download  them. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  2005.  February  7, 2005,  to  be  exact.  Winter 
was  still  alive  and  well  in  northwest  Indiana,  and  my  job  delivering 
pizzas  for  Pizza  Hut  still  proved  to  be  rather  profitable.  On  the  website 
AnimeMusicVideos.org,  in  order  to  let  the  internet  know  how  worthy 
your  video  is  to  watch,  they  established  their  Opinion  System,  where 
one  puts  in  the  effort  to  leave  a  review  of  your  video,  grading  a  list  of 
criteria  from  1  to  10,  as  well  as  providing  some  additional  commentary. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  key  phrase  in  that  sentence  is  “put  in 
the  effort,”  so  in  other  words,  thanks  to  human  nature,  it  hardly  ever 
happened. 

This  is  why  when  I  logged  onto  the  website  the  week  of  February 
7,  I  received  such  a  shock.  I  certainly  wasn’t  a  “big  name”  there,  so  I 
never  expected  any  heraldry  or  pomp  and  circumstance  upon  logging 
into  the  site — I  had  just  wanted  to  check  my  messages  and  check 
the  off-chance  that  I  had  received  any  Opinions.  Lo  and  behold,  I 
hadn’t  received  an  Opinion...  I  had  received  three.  On  this  website,  if 
I  received  even  one  for  a  month,  it  was  an  occasion  to  celebrate,  but 
three ?  And  all  on  the  same  day ?  This  was  completely  unheard  of...  but 
in  a  good  way!  After  doing  a  little  investigation,  I  found  they  came 
from  a  girl  by  the  internet  alias  of  Ryuko  Dragonhalf.  She  was  a  rather 
cheerful  and  upbeat  person  who  had  a  link  to  her  DeviantArt  page  on 
her  AnimeMusicVideos.org  profile.  Wanting  to  find  out  more  about 
my  first  established  fan  (who,  then,  I  dubbed  “Fan”),  I  investigated 
and  found  her  art  to  be  great.  Also  on  her  page,  I  discovered  her  to 
be  a  Christian  and  a  couple  years  younger  than  me.  She  intrigued  me 
greatly,  and  I  already  thought  she  was  pretty  cool,  so  I  let  her  know  that 
by  leaving  a  comment  on  her  page.  I  was  oblivious  to  the  events  I  had 
set  into  motion. 

She  replied  not  much  later,  and  afterward,  we  quickly  became 
friends.  We  shared  many  similar  fandoms  and  hobbies,  and  we  each 
found  the  other’s  differences  interesting.  We  were  alike  in  many  ways... 
well,  almost.  Upon  seeing  her  profile  at  Fanfiction.net,  I  found  out  that 
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she  was  into...  fluff.  Romance,  pairing,  shipping,  whatever  you  wanted 
to  call  it — I  didn’t  like  it.  I  loathed  “romantic”  stuff,  because  oftentimes 
it  ended  up  being  wholly  unrealistic,  and  it  made  having  a  relationship 
seem  effortless  and  easy,  which  I  knew  it  wasn’t.  Aside  from  this,  I 
found  her  to  be  a  great  girl. 

We  talked  over  instant  messenger,  and  eventually  I  trusted  her 
enough  to  share  my  cell  and  home  phone  number.  She  mooched  off 
the  phone  at  her  work  during  breaks  to  call  me,  but  please  don’t  tell 
her  manager.  She  was  always  a  joy  to  talk  to,  and  she  left  messages  in 
my  voicemail  when  I  didn’t  answer.  I  eventually  commissioned  her  to 
draw  a  picture  for  one  of  my  videos;  it  was  her  first  commission  ever. 
Her  payment  was  to  be  anime  that  I  would  send  to  her  house  all  the 
way  up  in  Canada. 

During  this  time,  I  found  myself  developing  feelings  for  this  one 
girl  who  lived  nearby  relatives  in  Washington.  She  was  also  a  Christian 
girl,  and  we  shared  many  nights  together  over  the  internet,  but  despite 
my  feelings,  I  found  myself  unable  to  truly  get  close  to  her.  She  was 
somewhat,  well...  self-centered.  This  wasn’t  anything  overt,  and  while 
she  was  still  a  great  person,  she  generally  tended  to  lose  interest  when 
the  conversation  strayed  away  from  her  or  her  interests.  After  my  heart 
pining  after  her  for  some  months,  then  seeing  how  she  really  was,  I  felt 
rather  stupid  for  having  tried. 

I  confided  my  disappointment  to  my  new  friend,  Fan,  a.k.a.  Ryuko 
Dragonhalf.  She  felt  bad  for  me,  but  she  confided  something  to  me, 
too — she  had  a  crush  as  well.  It  was  someone  she  had  corresponded 
with  through  e-mail  and  found  him  to  be  a  great  guy,  but  she  couldn’t 
bring  herself  to  say  anything  to  him.  The  fellow  sounded  similar  to  me, 
I  thought,  but  somehow,  I  doubted  that  it  was. 

“I  would  think  you  owe  it  to  him  to  tell  him,”  I  told  her.  “People 
want  to  know  if  there  is  someone  who  has  feelings  for  them.  That  isn’t 
to  say  you’re  automatically  going  to  try  to  form  a  relationship  with 
them,  but  at  least  your  feelings  will  be  known.”  Another  great  internet 
friend  had  once  imparted  these  words  of  wisdom  to  me.  “Then  you 
can  both  deal  with  them.  After  all,  it’s  better  than  trying  to  keep  them 
bottled  up  inside.”  She  agreed  and  thanked  me  for  my  advice. 

A  couple  days  later,  thanks  to  an  anomaly  in  the  work  schedule, 
I  had  four  days  off  in  a  row.  I  decided  to  travel  five  hours  away  to 
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Wisconsin  to  see  an  internet  friend  for  the  first  time.  She  might’ve 
been  years  younger  than  me,  but  she  was  intelligent,  and  we  had  always 
had  a  great  time  talking.  On  the  way  there,  my  cell  phone  rang.  It  was 
Ryuko. 

We  talked  a  little.  “Well,  you  remember  what  you  told  me  the 
other  night  about  just  telling  your  feelings?”  she  finally  asked.  “Well,  I 
agree,  and...  ohhhh ,  this  is  hard\ ” 

I  believe  a  lot  of  people  on  television  sitcoms  and  movies  are 
idiots,  and  they  wouldn’t  catch  what  she  was  trying  to  say.  I,  however, 
asked,  “...  is  it  me?” 

“ Maybe. she  croaked  back. 

I  laughed.  It  was  a  good  laugh,  not  a  ridiculing  or  scornful  one. 
Someone  had  just  confessed  her  deep-seated  feelings  for  me  and 
accepted  me  for  who  I  was.  I  couldn’t  help  but  smile  and  feel  little  wings 
grow  out  of  my  heart  and  flutter,  accompanied  by  heavenly  lights  and 
an  angelic  chorus.  I  thanked  her  for  her  honesty  and  making  me  smile. 
I  knew  that  it  had  taken  a  lot  of  courage  to  pick  up  the  phone  and  tell 
me  like  that.  She  was  extremely  relieved  she  had  gone  and  done  it. 
She  had  to  get  back  to  work,  I  hung  up,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  I  had 
another  long-distance  call — talking  with  God. 

“Hey!”  I  told  Him.  “She  just...  God,  she  just  told  me  she  likes  me! 
She  actually  has  feelings  for  me!  I  mean...  wow.  Just...  wow.  God,  fiey!” 

My  work  at  Pizza  Hut  continued.  I  got  Ryuko’s  address  to  send 
her  anime  in  exchange  for  the  commissioned  picture,  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  her  confession  stood  with  me.  I  knew  nothing  could  ever 
come  of  it,  since  she  lived  so  far  away  from  me,  but  I  at  least  knew  that 
there  was  someone  who  saw  me  and  what  I  liked,  and  she  liked  what 
she  saw.  Around  that  time,  in  a  matter  of  months,  my  family  and  I 
would  go  to  visit  our  relatives  in  Washington. 

I  should  point  out  now  that  I  don’t  remember  which  happened 
first,  but  I  believe  it  was  like  this.  Going  to  see  my  relatives  who  lived 
in  a  state  bordering  on  Canada,  I  had  to  wonder  exactly  how  far  Ryuko 
lived  away  from  them.  Thanks  to  her  giving  me  her  address,  I  looked 
on  MapQuest  and  found  her  to  be  within  driving  distance.  Sure,  it  was 
a  heck  of  a  drive,  but  I  had  driven  long  distances  to  see  internet  friends 
before,  like  the  girl  from  Wisconsin.  I  could  actually  visit  her!  With 
this  knowledge,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  she  was  a  fantastic  girl,  I 
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admit  I  became  a  little  infatuated  with  her. 

The  other  thing  that  happened  was  that  I  remembered.  It  had 
been  years  since  I  had  made  that  prayer,  asking  God  for  “that  girl, 
whoever  she  is.”  I  was  delivering  a  pizza  at  the  time,  and  I  believe  I  was 
at  one  particular  intersection  when  I  remembered.  My  thoughts  went 
to  Ryuko,  and  I  had  to  ask  myself,  “...could  she  really  beV ’  Her  interests 
and  personality  were  exactly  what  I  had  wanted,  but  I  didn’t  know  about 
her  physical  appearance.  I  couldn’t  wait  to  get  home  that  night,  so  I 
could  go  check.  I  didn’t  have  an  actual  picture  of  her,  so  I  had  to  settle 
for  the  next  best  thing — the  avatar  of  herself  she  had  drawn  and  put  on 
her  page  at  DeviantArt.  She  was  a  winged  dragon  girl  with  red  skin,  a 
tail,  dark,  shoulder-length  hair,  jeans,  a  long-sleeved  shirt,  and  glasses. 
My  answer  to  divine  prayer  rested  in  the  paws  of  an  anthropomorphic 
dragon  drawing. 

With  these  two  occurrences,  I  found  myself  needing  to  know 
more  about  her.  I  didn’t  even  know  her  real  name!  She  had  given  it 
to  me  before  when  she  e-mailed  me  her  address,  but  for  people  I  met 
through  the  internet,  until  I  met  them  face-to-face,  I  generally  didn’t 
remember  and  instead  referred  to  them  by  their  internet  alias.  Finding 
the  months-old  e-mail,  I  discovered  her  actual  name  was  Andrea.  I 
later  found  there  to  be  hidden  messages  and  purpose  in  her  name, 
hidden  there  by  a  God  with  a  sense  of  humor,  but  back  then,  I  was  just 
happy  to  know  she  wasn’t  “Ryuko.” 

My  dad  approved  my  trip  to  see  her,  and  instead  of  driving  all 
the  way  there  from  my  relatives’  place,  he  got  me  a  plane  ticket  to  take 
me  to  the  Calgary  airport,  where  I  would  then  rent  a  car  and  drive 
from  there  to  see  her.  I  was  overjoyed.  Her  parents,  while  at  first  wary 
of  me,  warmed  up  to  me  when  they  saw  a  video  I  had  made  for  their 
daughter  for  her  birthday,  which  had,  of  all  things,  Godzilla  singing 
“Happy  Birthday,”  Pokemon,  opera  techno,  “KITTIES,”  and  an  off¬ 
screen  explosion.  Andrea  found  it  to  be  hysterical,  and  her  parents 
found  it  to  be  oddly  touching. 

“No  one  who  is  a  creep  could  make  something  like  that,”  her  dad 
said.  I  had  his  permission  to  go  there. 

I  arrived  at  her  place  rather  late  that  October  night,  due  to  some 
harassment  from  Customs,  misguided  MapQuest  directions,  and 
trying  to  adjust  to  Canadian  numbers.  However,  that  cold  night,  my 
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rented  car  pulled  into  her  subdivision,  and  after  some  searching,  I 
found  her  address.  The  lights  in  her  place  were  mostly  out,  save  for  one 
that  came  from  a  basement  window,  which  I  knew  was  where  she  lived. 
I  crouched  next  to  it  and  tapped  lightly  on  the  window,  not  wanting  to 
startle  her. 

“Andrea..?”  I  whispered.  I  tapped  increasingly  louder,  still  calling 
her  name,  until  I  heard  the  front  door  unlock.  I  stood  on  the  sidewalk 
with  my  hands  in  my  coat  pockets,  and  the  door  opened  up.  She  really 
was  a  little  shorter  than  me  with  dark,  shoulder-length  hair  and  dark 
eyes  and  was  wearing  glasses  and  her  pajamas.  God  amazed  me  with 
something  else,  too — I  always  had  found  darker- skinned  girls  to  be 
rather  cute.  Id  almost  forgotten  that  she  had  said  that  she  was  half- 
Indian. 

“Wow...  you  do  exist,”  I  said  with  a  genuine  smile  on  my  face. 

“And  so  do  you!”  she  laughed  back. 

End 
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I  have  a  theory  that  marijuana  makes  you  experience  things  as  if 
you  were  a  child.  Everything  is  fascinating.  Junk  food  tastes  amazing. 
Every  song  sounds  like  you  are  hearing  music  for  the  first  time  ever.  I 
remember  reading  that  THC  stimulates  brain  cells,  allowing  them  to 
take  in  a  large  amount  of  sensory  information.  This  explains  why  your 
reaction  time  slows  down  and  why  some  people  get  very  quiet.  They’re 
busy  taking  in  exorbitant  amounts  of  sensory  information,  not  unlike 
an  infant.  The  day  we  went  to  jail,  I  realized  that  what  Jesse  and  Dan 
and  I  had  most  in  common  was  that  we  didn’t  want  to  grow  up.  We 
were  confused  about  where  our  paths  toward  becoming  adults  actually 
led.  A  lot  of  people  at  Purdue  knew  where  they  were  going  in  life.  They 
were  going  to  become  engineers  or  pharmacists.  We  had  no  idea.  All 
we  knew  was  that  we  enjoyed  the  present  and  we  weren’t  in  a  hurry  to 
fill  our  lives  with  places  to  be  and  things  to  do. 

Dan,  Jesse  and  I  all  met  during  our  first  week  at  Purdue  when  we 
were  in  the  same  group  of  a  weeklong  freshman  orientation  program 
called  Boiler  Gold  Rush.  BGR  was  like  summer  camp.  We  learned 
songs  and  played  stupid  games,  like  grabbing  a  handful  of  M  &  M’s  and 
for  each  one  telling  the  group  something  about  ourselves.  The  three  of 
us  decided  that  BGR  was  lame,  and  by  the  second  day,  we  ditched  it 
in  favor  of  getting  high  and  playing  video  games.  During  our  first  and 
only  day  at  BGR,  there  was  a  motivational  speaker  who  preached  about 
the  value  of  time  management.  He  said  the  key  to  success  was  what  you 
chose  to  do  with  your  free  time.  The  next  day  Jesse,  Dan  and  I  got  high 
and  played  video  games.  Then  we  did  the  same  thing  the  next  day  and 
the  day  after  that  and  the  day  after  that.  It  evolved  into  a  routine,  and 
before  long,  a  tight-knit  friendship  grew  from  it.  We  knew  we  were 
potheads,  but  we  didn’t  mind.  It  was  our  way  of  bonding.  It  was  like  a 
brotherhood.  Some  guys  were  on  the  football  team,  some  guys  joined 
a  fraternity.  We  got  high  and  played  video  games. 

We  found  we  had  a  lot  in  common  besides  our  affinity  for 
marijuana.  The  three  of  us  had  played  sports  in  high  school  and  were 
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still  very  competitive  when  it  came  to  meaningless  things  like  video 
games  and  pickup  basketball.  None  of  us  liked  the  idea  of  fraternities. 
We  had  no  interest  in  pledging  our  loyalty  to  something  we  didn’t 
actually  care  about,  just  to  have  a  mandated  group  of  friends.  We  also 
had  no  idea  what  we  wanted  to  do  with  our  lives.  Dan  and  Jesse  had 
not  declared  majors.  I  had  chosen  psychology,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
set  in  stone.  Every  week  it  seemed  like  Jesse  had  a  new  idea  about  what 
he  wanted  to  do  with  his  life.  One  week  he  was  sure  he  wanted  to  be 
a  dentist,  because  “they  made  bank.”  The  next  week  he  wanted  to  be  a 
gym  teacher,  because  it  would  be  easy  and  you  get  to  have  summers 
off.  Dan  and  I  knew  Jesse  didn’t  have  the  discipline  to  be  a  dentist,  but 
we  never  tried  to  burst  his  bubble.  It  was  fun  to  listen  to  him  fantasize 
about  the  future.  He  would  talk  about  buying  a  Lamborghini  someday 
without  any  justification  beyond,  “It  would  be  bad  ass.”  We  liked 
to  imagine  it  would  be  possible. After  all,  who  was  to  say  it  couldn’t 
happen?  The  future  was  still  far  away. 

Even  if  I  thought  Jesse’s  plans  for  the  future  were  unrealistic,  I 
at  least  respected  him  for  having  a  goal.  I  literally  had  no  clue  what  I 
was  going  to  do  with  my  life.  I  didn’t  even  have  a  pipe  dream.  I  picked 
psychology  as  my  major  simply  because  it  was  the  subject  I  enjoyed 
most  in  high  school.  I  had  no  sincere  desire  to  become  a  therapist  or  a 
guidance  counselor  or  whatever  psych  majors  eventually  do.  My  only 
real  goal  in  college  was  to  have  a  good  time,  and  I  was  succeeding  at  that. 
We  were  living  for  the  moment.  We  were  at  the  age  where  fantasizing 
about  the  future  seemed  more  reasonable  than  painstakingly  preparing 
for  it. 

We  were  slackers,  certainly,  but  to  us  there  was  a  noble  purpose 
to  it.  We  were  interested  in  the  experience  of  the  journey,  not  the 
result.  Some  people  went  to  all  their  classes,  studied  hard,  and  stressed 
themselves  out  for  a  grade.  They  were  securing  their  future  at  the 
expense  of  losing  their  youth.  At  least  that’s  how  we  felt  about  it.  We 
knew  we  were  capable  of  achieving  things,  too,  but  it  just  wasn’t  worth 
it.  When  I  first  applied  for  Purdue,  I  looked  at  a  list  of  majors  and 
realized  I  had  a  passion  for  none  of  them.  You  couldn’t  major  in  having 
fun,  hanging  out  with  your  friends,  and  smoking  pot,  but  we  tried  to 
anyway  for  as  long  as  we  could. 

The  day  everything  changed  started  out  like  any  other.  It  was  a 
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Tuesday,  and  we  had  planned  to  meet  up  at  Jesse’s  dorm,  smoke  up, 
and  go  to  lunch.  Jesse  and  I  were  involved  in  an  intense  game  of  Ken 
Griffey  Jr.  baseball  when  we  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  We  paused  the 
game  and  slowly  looked  at  each  other. 

“Who  is  it?”  Jesse  called  out. 

“Its  Dan,”  a  voice  said. 

Of  course  it  was.  We  had  just  invited  him  over.  Marijuana  tends 
to  affect  short  term  memory,  and  we  were  pretty  high  at  the  moment. 
Jesse  walked  to  the  door  and  removed  the  green  towel  that  was 
jammed  in  the  space  between  the  floor  and  the  bottom  of  the  door, 
then  he  sprayed  some  Febreze  around  the  room  to  mask  any  lingering 
marijuana  stench.  Finally,  he  opened  the  door. 

“What  took  you  so  long?”  Dan  asked. 

“I  have  to  make  sure  it  doesn’t  smell  like  weed  in  here,”  Jesse 
replied. 

Jesse  was  taking  a  large  risk  by  letting  us  smoke  in  his  dorm 
room.  Purdue  student  housing  had  a  zero  tolerance  policy  on  drugs.  If 
any  marijuana  was  found  in  Jesse’s  room,  he  would  be  expelled  from 
student  housing  for  life,  aside  from  having  to  answer  to  the  state  of 
Indiana.  Thus,  whenever  we  smoked  in  Jesse’s  room,  we  stood  by  the 
window  and  blew  the  smoke  through  a  fan  which  pushed  it  directly 
outside.  Meanwhile,  Jesse  would  obsessively  spray  Febreze  everywhere 
and  chastise  us  if  any  smoke  strayed  from  the  window  area.  Marijuana 
tends  to  make  one  paranoid. 

“You  guys  started  without  me?”  Dan  asked. 

“We  just  took  one  hit,”  I  answered. 

“Here,  it’s  your  turn.”  Jesse  handed  him  a  lighter  and  a  colored 
glass  pipe  filled  with  marijuana.  Dan  knew  the  routine.  He  took  the 
pipe  over  to  the  window  and  turned  on  the  fan.  He  held  the  end  of 
the  pipe  to  his  lips,  put  his  thumb  over  the  carb,  and  sucked  as  much 
smoke  as  he  could  into  the  pipe  chamber  before  releasing  his  thumb 
and  letting  the  smoke  shoot  into  his  lungs.  He  took  a  step  back  and  held 
in  his  hit  for  a  good  six  seconds  before  exhaling  a  burst  of  thick  green 
smoke  into  the  fan.  Most  of  it  went  into  the  air  around  the  room. 

“Dude,  what  are  you  doing?”  Jesse  began  spraying  Febreze 
everywhere. 

Dan  started  coughing  loudly.  A  cough  from  marijuana  smoke 
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isn’t  a  polite  little  cough.  It’s  a  full  body,  uncontrollable  hacking  thing, 
and  for  some  reason,  it  always  made  me  laugh.  Dan  handed  me  the 
pipe  mid-cough.  I  stopped  laughing  and  took  a  hit.  It  wasn’t  very  good 
weed.  The  best  weed  is  called  “dank”  or  “fire.”  It’s  sticky  and  light  green 
with  red  fibers  and  tiny  crystals  on  it.  The  stuff  we  had  was  called 
“schwag”  and  looked  more  like  dirt  than  anything  else.  It  was  filled 
with  seeds  which  needed  to  be  removed  one  by  one.  It  was  worth  it 
to  take  the  time  to  remove  the  seeds,  because  smoking  one  would 
drastically  lower  your  sperm  count.  I’m  not  sure  why  we  worried  about 
that.  Fathering  children  was  not  an  immediate  goal  of  ours.  We  were 
still  children  ourselves. 

I  handed  the  pipe  to  Jesse,  who  took  the  last  hit  and  then  emptied 
the  remaining  ash  in  the  garbage.  We  resumed  our  baseball  game  while 
Dan  waited  to  play  the  winner.  As  we  sat  down,  I  noticed  Jesse  had 
forgotten  to  return  the  towel  to  its  place  under  the  door  after  he  let  Dan 
in.  He  also  neglected  to  spray  the  air  with  Febreze  after  his  last  hit.  I 
didn’t  say  anything,  and  we  continued  with  the  game.  Marijuana  tends 
to  alter  your  sense  of  judgment. 

Jesse’s  roommate  Ryan  walked  into  the  room  with  a  worried  look 
on  his  face. 

“The  hallway  smells  like  weed,”  he  said.  Ryan  never  got  high 
with  us,  but  he  didn’t  mind  that  we  smoked  in  his  room,  so  long  as  we 
followed  the  precautionary  routine.  Jesse  stopped  the  game,  sprayed 
the  room  with  what  was  left  in  the  Febreze  bottle,  and  put  the  towel 
back  in  front  of  the  door.  Dan  and  I  didn’t  even  look  up. 

Ryan  sat  and  did  homework  while  the  three  of  us  played  video 
games.  After  about  20  minutes,  he  got  up  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  When 
he  opened  the  door,  there  were  two  police  officers  standing  in  the 
doorway.  Before  Jesse,  Dan  and  I  even  knew  what  was  going  on  they 
were  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I  don’t  remember  doing  it  at 
the  time,  but  according  to  the  police  report  I  uttered  “Oh,  shit,”  when 
they  entered  the  room. 

“We  got  a  call  from  someone  telling  us  that  this  room  smells  like 
marijuana,”  the  officer  said.  “Can  any  of  you  tell  me  why  that  is?” 

The  three  of  us  looked  back  and  forth  at  each  other.  None  of 
us  wanted  to  speak.  Our  eyes  said  the  same  thing:  is  there  any  way  we 
could  still  get  out  of  this?  We  waited  to  see  who  would  talk  first.  Jesse’s 
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stereo  was  playing  Oasiss  “Champagne  Supernova”  in  the  background. 
The  lyrics  were  painfully  appropriate:  “Where  were  you  while  we  were 
getting  high?”  To  this  day  I  can’t  hear  that  song  without  thinking  back 
to  this  moment. 

The  officer  spoke  again.  “Look,  we  can  do  this  the  easy  way  or  the 
hard  way — it’s  your  choice.  Either  we  can  search  this  room  right  now, 
or  you  can  save  us  some  time  and  hand  over  anything  you  have.  So  I’m 
going  to  ask  you  again,  why  does  it  smell  like  marijuana?” 

Jesse  finally  spoke  up.  “Because  we  were  smoking  m-m- 
marijuana.”  It  looked  like  we  were  taking  mercy  street.  Jesse  handed 
the  officer  what  was  left  of  our  pitiful  stash.  The  rest  of  what  happened 
seemed  like  a  blur.  The  police  put  handcuffs  on  us  and  made  us  sit 
in  the  hallway  while  they  searched  the  room  anyway.  Everyone  on 
our  floor  came  out  of  their  rooms  and  stared  at  us.  The  gravity  of  the 
situation  had  not  sunk  in.  I  kept  thinking  that  we  were  going  to  get  off 
with  a  warning.  After  all,  we  chose  the  easy  way.  Marijuana  tends  to 
distort  your  sense  of  reality.  As  we  sat  in  the  back  of  the  squad  car  on 
the  way  to  the  station,  I  remember  thinking:  what  was  the  hard  way? 

When  we  arrived  at  the  station,  we  were  still  high.  We  were  forced 
to  strip  to  our  underwear  and  put  on  dark  blue  jumpsuits.  They  even 
took  our  socks  and  shoes  and  gave  us  sneakers  with  no  laces  in  case 
we  were  going  to  hang  ourselves.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  the  three  of 
us  were  in  a  large  holding  cell,  and  the  weed  was  starting  to  wear  off.  It 
felt  weird.  It  was  like  getting  arrested  in  a  dream  and  then  waking  up 
in  jail.  Now  that  we  were  sober,  we  kept  talking  about  how  poorly  we 
handled  the  situation.  Why  weren’t  we  more  careful  about  covering  up 
the  smell?  What  would  have  happened  if  we  had  denied  it  and  asked 
them  to  leave?  Jesse  was  sure  his  mother  was  going  to  kill  him.  Dan  was 
contemplating  if  there  was  any  way  he  could  get  through  the  ordeal 
without  his  Dad  finding  out.  The  whole  thing  seemed  unjust  to  me. 
Here  we  were  in  a  holding  cell  as  if  we  were  a  threat  to  society.  What 
would  have  really  happened  if  the  police  hadn’t  busted  us?  We  would 
have  played  video  games  and  gotten  lunch. 

After  the  incident,  Jesse’s  mother  insisted  that  he  transfer  to  a 
school  closer  to  home  so  she  could  keep  an  eye  on  him.  Dan  and  I 
got  an  apartment  together  off  campus,  but  because  of  drug  testing 
mandated  by  the  court,  we  could  no  longer  smoke  pot.  We  kept  in 
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contact  with  Jesse,  but  his  mom  would  not  let  him  visit  us.  With  our 
trio  down  to  a  duo  and  without  the  altered  perception  provided  by 
marijuana,  our  video  game  sessions  lost  their  appeal.  Dan  and  I  started 
drifting  toward  more  conventional  social  groups. 

The  next  year  Valparaiso  University  offered  me  a  scholarship, 
and  I  transferred.  Dan  ended  up  joining  a  fraternity  after  all.  Jesse 
and  I  visited  Dan  at  his  fraternity  a  few  times  during  our  sophomore 
year.  We  had  a  good  time,  but  there  was  something  missing  from  our 
dynamic.  There  was  once  an  innocent  youthful  spark  we  shared  that 
seemed  impenetrable.  Now  it  was  gone.  None  of  us  smoked  marijuana 
anymore.  Jesse  was  on  the  tennis  team  at  Illinois  Wesleyan.  I  was  on  the 
cross  country  team  at  Valparaiso  and  was  getting  straight  As.  Dan  had 
his  fraternity  and  a  girlfriend  he  was  attached  to.  We  were  growing  up. 
After  a  year  at  Valparaiso,  I  had  a  breakdown.  I  was  getting  good  grades 
and  doing  well  on  the  cross  country  team,  but  I  was  miserable.  I  didn’t 
have  any  close  friends,  and  I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  in  psychology,  which  I  now  loathed.  I  dropped  out  of  school  my 
junior  year  and  lost  my  scholarship.  I  became  extremely  isolated  and 
lost  touch  with  Dan  and  Jesse  and  most  of  my  other  friends.  I  started 
seeing  a  therapist  who  diagnosed  me  with  social  anxiety  disorder.  I 
slowly  recovered  and  eventually  enrolled  at  Purdue  Calumet  to  finish 
my  degree.  I  still  don’t  have  a  passion  for  psychology,  and  I’m  only 
finishing  my  degree  for  the  sake  of  finishing.  I’m  as  aimless  as  I  ever 
was.  The  only  difference  is  I’m  not  a  kid  anymore.  One  would  think 
that  upon  looking  back  my  greatest  regret  would  be  that  I  dropped 
out  of  school  and  sacrificed  a  free  ride.  After  all,  I  was  getting  straight 
A’s,  and  I  was  on  the  path  to  success.  The  truth  is  my  biggest  regret  is 
that  I  never  told  Jesse  he  forgot  to  put  the  towel  back  under  the  door.  I 
just  wish  the  police  never  walked  through  that  door  and  my  childhood 
could  have  lasted  a  little  longer. 


End 


Hardly  Working 

Joan  Rohrman 


I  was  working  for  my  sister-in-law  at  the  bar  that  she  had  just 
purchased.  I  was  not  thrilled  about  the  neighborhood  that  it  was  in, 
but  thought  I  would  give  it  a  try.  I  lived  near  this  neighborhood  when 
I  was  a  kid.  Many  immigrants  like  my  family  had  moved  to  this  area 
to  live  the  American  dream.  The  neighborhood  used  to  be  nice,  but 
now  it  was  littered  with  gangs  and  gunfire.  The  bar  was  an  old  store 
front  in  an  apartment  building  that  was  built  in  the  early  nineteen- 
hundreds.  The  interior  of  the  bar  also  looked  as  old  as  the  exterior. 
The  only  outside  light  was  from  the  front  door  and  a  small  window 
that  replaced  a  large  picture  window  that  was  once  there.  The  bar  was 
always  dark,  even  when  all  the  lights  were  on. 

The  bar  was  made  of  old  mahogany  wood  that  looked  just  as 
good  as  the  day  it  was  built.  There  was  the  old  bronze  foot  rail  attached 
to  the  bottom  that  had  worn  out  through  the  years  of  many  different 
feet  that  had  rested  upon  it.  The  bar  stools  were  all  black  and  were  the 
only  newly  purchased  items  in  the  bar.  The  wall  behind  the  bar  was 
a  permanent  fixture  that  was  also  made  of  mahogany.  The  top  of  the 
mahogany  back  bar  had  a  large  mirror  that  stretched  all  the  way  to  the 
other  end.  There  were  whiskey  bottles  all  lined  up  and  down  the  back 
bar.  They  were  lined  up  in  two  rows,  and  the  bottles  in  back  sat  up 
higher.  Those  bottles  were  the  top  shelf  drinks.  Once  you  walked  past 
the  bar,  there  was  a  doorway  to  the  kitchen  and  the  pool  room. 

The  door  to  the  basement  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar.  A 
long,  narrow  stairway  took  you  down  to  the  basement.  The  basement 
was  cold  and  damp,  and  it  always  smelled  of  sulfur.  It  made  you  feel  as 
if  you  were  stepping  down  into  the  stairway  to  hell.  There  were  small 
separate  rooms  built  along  the  walls  that  looked  like  catacombs.  The 
basement  was  so  large  that  the  light  would  only  light  up  a  small  area, 
and  you  would  have  to  search  in  the  darkness  for  a  switch  or  string  to 
turn  on  another  light. 

There  was  a  Mexican  restaurant  across  the  street  that  had  a 
public  phone,  and  there  was  always  a  lot  of  drug  activity  taking  place 
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in  the  parking  lot.  The  patrons  of  the  bar  were  mostly  old  timers  that 
never  had  a  chance  to  leave  the  neighborhood.  There  were  also  a  few 
hard-working  old  school  folk  just  struggling  to  survive.  The  rest  of  the 
clientele  were  friends  of  friends  and  drug  users  looking  for  their  next 
fix. 

Every  old  bar  has  a  story.  The  story  behind  this  bar  was  that  the 
previous  owners  son  haunted  the  bar.  He  committed  suicide  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  bar,  and  his  soul  was  doomed  to  walk  the  earth  from 
which  it  never  left.  The  father  was  a  police  officer.  He  bought  the  bar 
when  he  was  young  and  owned  it  for  many  decades.  He  was  very 
successful  and  raised  his  family  with  the  business.  He  had  one  child,  an 
only  son  who  could  have  had  anything  he  ever  wanted.  At  least,  that’s 
what  he  led  everyone  to  believe.  Through  time,  he  became  a  stone  cold 
alcoholic.  He  was  a  very  bitter  man  and  treated  people  like  shit.  He 
raised  his  family  in  misery.  His  son  had  a  deep  hatred  for  him.  The  hate 
for  his  father  was  so  deep  that  it  ate  him  up  alive.  Eventually  he  was  so 
full  of  hate  that  he  despised  himself.  His  son  worked  and  closed  the  bar 
at  night.  After  closing  time,  he  would  stay  in  the  bar  and  party  ctil  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

I  never  met  David,  but  the  stories  I  heard  about  him  were  that 
he  was  a  good  kid.  His  father  always  brought  out  the  worst  in  him. 
Everyone  blamed  his  father  for  what  happened.  His  best  friend  was 
Patch  Eye.  Patch  Eye  was  a  very  large  man,  about  six-four.  He  was 
built  like  a  brick  house.  He  looked  very  intimidating,  and  he  had  a 
patch  on  his  eye  that  made  it  worse.  He  used  to  be  a  big-time  bookie. 
He  had  so  much  money,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Women 
were  crazy  about  him.  He  was  married  and  divorced  twice.  Once  to  a 
NFL  cheerleader,  and  his  second  marriage  was  to  a  stewardess.  These 
women  loved  him,  but  he  loved  too  many  others.  He  was  a  player. 
Even  after  both  divorces,  he  remained  friends  with  his  ex-wives.  He 
had  the  world  by  the  balls.  He  ran  the  main  bookie  joint  in  the  area. 
He  was  also  somewhat  famous.  Unfortunately,  it  all  went  to  his  head. 
Sometimes  when  you  are  around  people  that  are  not  doing  well,  they 
tend  to  get  jealous.  They  feel  they  have  to  prove  themselves.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  popularity  and  money  went  to  Patch  Eye’s  head,  because  I 
did  not  meet  him  until  years  after  he  was  down  on  his  luck. 

Patch  Eye  and  David  were  two  peas  in  a  pod.  They  would  have 
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people  in  the  bar  after  hours  and  did  not  care  if  they  were  breaking 
the  rules.  The  day  bartender  would  open  up  the  bar  in  the  morning, 
and  to  her  dismay,  they  would  be  drunk,  and  she  would  have  to  call 
old  pops  to  get  his  son  and  Patch  Eye  out  of  the  bar.  It  was  a  vicious 
cycle.  I  heard  bits  and  pieces  of  how  Patch  Eye  lost  his  eye.  From  what 
I  gathered,  he  was  out  drinking  one  night  and  being  generous  with  his 
money.  He  was  sitting  at  a  bar  down  the  street;  all  the  women  were 
gathered  around  him.  He  was  known  for  loving  beautiful  women.  He 
would  take  them  out  and  show  them  a  good  time.  He  treated  them 
like  royalty.  Whatever  they  wanted,  it  was  theirs.  Some  crazy  yokel 
picked  a  fight  with  him  that  night,  and  the  fight  ended  with  the  two 
of  them  flying  out  the  front  window.  Before  Patch  Eye  knew  what  was 
happening,  the  guy  stabbed  Patch  Eye  in  the  eye  with  a  sharp  piece  of 
glass. 

When  the  mills  started  shutting  down,  it  affected  all  types  of 
business.  Patch  Eye  was  careless  with  his  money,  and  as  time  went  by, 
he  found  himself  broke  and  living  in  his  mother  s  basement.  He  and 
David  were  drinking  more  than  ever.  They  lived  their  life  in  a  bottle  of 
Dewars  brandy.  They  would  sit  in  the  bar  after  hours  and  suck  down 
a  bottle  or  two  of  brandy  and  listen  to  old  blue  eyes  on  the  jukebox. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  party  going  on,  and  at  other  times  it  was  just  the 
two  of  them  wallowing  away  in  their  misery. 

One  morning  just  before  the  bar  opened  and  these  two  were  on 
their  night  of  binge  drinking,  Patch  Eye  passed  out  on  the  bar.  David 
went  into  the  kitchen.  His  father  had  an  old  police  revolver  hidden  in 
the  kitchen.  He  pulled  it  up  to  his  head  and  pulled  the  trigger.  He  died 
instantly.  Patch  Eye  never  heard  the  shot.  He  awoke  to  the  daytime 
bartender  shaking  him  and  trying  to  slap  him  to  his  senses.  Patch  Eye 
never  got  over  it  and  still  blames  himself  to  this  day.  He  really  started 
drinking  heavily  and  would  become  violent  on  his  heavy  nights  of 
binge  drinking.  When  he  had  his  violent  attacks,  no  one  could  stop 
him.  The  only  way  to  take  him  down  was  the  cops  would  have  to  be 
called,  and  they  would  have  to  use  a  taser  gun  on  him. 

Davids  father  held  on  to  the  bar  for  awhile,  but  everyone  was 
pointing  their  fingers  at  him.  Everyone  blamed  him,  and  finally  he 
went  to  detox,  became  sober,  sold  the  bar,  and  moved  to  Vegas.  That 
was  my  sister-in-law’s  opportunity.  Not  only  did  she  buy  the  bar,  she 
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bought  the  patrons  and  all  the  ghosts  of  the  past.  That  was  how  I  met 
my  friend  Patch  Eye. 

There  were  all  types  that  patronized  the  bar.  There  were  the  old 
timers  who  had  many  stories  to  tell  about  the  good  old  days.  They 
would  always  buy  me  a  drink  just  for  listening  to  their  tales.  I  always 
bought  them  one  back.  And  they  would  hang  around  ‘til  early  evening. 
Then  you  had  the  middle-age  crowd  that  had  just  left  work  that  would 
stop  in  to  have  a  drink  before  they  went  home  to  their  families.  You 
had  the  few  that  kept  telling  you  just  one  more  drink  and  never  made 
it  home  ‘til  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  Their  wives  would  be  calling, 
and  they  would  try  to  get  me  to  lie  and  say  they  were  not  there.  At 
night,  the  younger  crowd  would  come  in  to  get  drunk,  buy  their  coke, 
play  the  pull  cards,  get  up  every  so  often  to  go  to  the  bathroom  to  do 
a  line,  and  continue  to  play  ‘til  the  bar  closed.  If  they  won,  they  were 
very  generous  with  their  tips.  The  regulars  hung  around  all  night,  and 
I  always  had  a  blast. 

I  worked  the  second  shift.  We  had  a  buzzer  on  the  door  so  that 
we  could  choose  and  pick  who  was  allowed  to  enter.  I  do  recall  this 
guy  coming  in  one  night  with  a  briefcase.  He  had  blonde,  shoulder- 
length  hair  and  was  wearing  a  navy  blue  suit  that  came  from  the  early 
nineteen-hundreds.  There  were  quite  a  few  people  in  the  bar,  and  this 
guy  seemed  to  catch  everyone’s  eye.  He  ordered  a  glass  of  ice  water 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  peppermint  candy.  There  were  some  old 
peppermint  pinwheels  behind  the  bar,  so  I  gave  him  a  few.  He  dropped 
them  into  his  glass  and  took  a  drink.  He  started  talking  off  the  wall, 
and  he  kept  getting  out  of  his  chair  and  pacing  back  and  forth  from 
one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other.  He  never  let  go  of  his  briefcase.  He  was 
babbling  about  bombs  and  the  government.  Every  so  often  he  would 
come  back  to  his  seat,  sit  down,  take  a  drink,  and  start  the  same  routine 
all  over  again.  I  noticed  everyone  in  the  bar  was  getting  nervous. 

I  motioned  for  Patch  Eye  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  call  the  cops. 
Six  squads  pulled  up.  I  pointed  to  the  perpetrator.  They  wrestled  him 
to  the  ground  and  handcuffed  him.  In  the  meantime,  I  told  one  of  the 
officers  what  was  going  on.  They  took  him  outside;  they  had  him  up 
against  a  squad  and  were  questioning  him.  They  gave  him  his  briefcase 
and  sent  him  on  his  way.  One  of  the  officers  came  back  in,  and  he  told 
us  he  was  from  tri-city  and  that  he  was  harmless.  I  asked  the  officer 
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what  was  in  the  briefcase.  He  told  me  he  did  not  know,  and  they  were 
afraid  to  look.  He  did  say  the  guy  told  them  that  he  was  a  writer  and  it 
was  his  work. 

The  nights  I  had  to  close,  I  always  felt  like  I  was  not  alone.  I 
always  felt  like  David  was  haunting  the  bar.  One  night  when  I  was 
closing,  I  was  really  creeped  out.  I  kept  hearing  noises  in  the  kitchen. 
The  building  was  old  and  probably  just  settling,  but  I  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  I  was  not  alone.  I  was  standing  by  the  register,  and  just  as 
I  was  putting  the  money  away  for  the  night,  I  felt  someone  brush  past 
me.  I  turned  around  to  look,  and  no  one  was  there.  It  sounded  as  if 
someone  was  walking  away  from  me  and  into  the  kitchen.  I  could  not 
get  out  of  their  fast  enough.  I  gathered  all  of  my  belongings  in  frenzy 
and  ran  for  the  door.  As  I  was  running  out  of  the  bar,  a  barstool  fell  to 
the  floor.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  the  wind  from  me  flying  by,  and  I  did 
not  care.  I  left  it  there.  I  was  filled  with  relief  when  I  made  it  out  the 
door.  Not  only  was  the  bar  ghost  scaring  me  at  night,  so  was  the  drug 
activity  across  the  street. 

The  funny  thing  was  after  my  ghost  scare,  for  about  a  week  the 
alarm  would  go  off  every  night  after  I  left.  The  first  few  days,  the  day 
bartender  would  have  to  call  the  cops  and  have  them  escort  her  into 
the  bar.  They  would  do  a  thorough  search  and  make  sure  no  one  was  in 
the  bar.  I  kept  telling  everyone  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  David.  Who  else 
could  it  be?  Someone  was  setting  off  the  sensor.  I  made  sure  someone 
was  their  every  night,  just  so  I  would  not  have  to  close  the  bar  alone.  I 
was  afraid. 

About  a  week  had  gone  by,  I  had  everyone  convinced  that  David 
was  haunting  the  place.  The  alarm  kept  going  off.  The  occupants  in 
the  building  were  pissed  off.  The  cops  told  us  we  needed  to  get  a  new 
alarm,  because  no  one  knew  what  the  hell  was  going  on.  One  night, 
the  electricity  went  out.  I  was  not  going  into  the  pit  of  hell  to  reset  the 
breaker.  If  Patch  Eye  was  not  there,  I  would  have  shut  the  bar  down. 
Patch  Eye  went  downstairs.  We  heard  a  horrendous  scream  come  out 
of  the  basement.  A  couple  of  the  guys  jumped  out  of  their  seats  and 
headed  for  the  basement.  Patch  Eye  was  coming  up  the  stairs.  He  was 
laughing.  He  told  us  he  found  our  ghost.  A  stray  cat  had  snuck  into 
our  basement.  Some  of  the  guys  went  downstairs  to  try  to  catch  the 
cat,  but  it  was  impossible,  because  it  was  a  stray.  The  cat  was  hissing 
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and  it  probably  would  have  ripped  them  to  pieces.  The  next  day,  we 
called  animal  control,  and  they  sent  over  a  trap.  We  caught  the  cat,  and 
all  was  well. 

Some  nights,  there  were  thugs  hanging  around  the  pay  phone 
waiting  for  their  drug  deals.  I  was  always  loaded  with  my  tips,  and  I  was 
so  sure  I  was  going  to  get  mugged.  I  hated  waiting  in  the  bar  because  of 
our  ghost,  but  sometimes  I  was  stuck  there  for  awhile.  I  decided  to  get 
a  gun.  I  purchased  a  small  semi-automatic  and  went  to  a  firing  range. 
I  was  taught  how  to  use  it  and  practiced  until  I  was  comfortable  with 
it.  I  was  not  thrilled  about  being  a  gun  owner  and  wondered  if  it  came 
down  to  it,  would  I  be  able  to  take  someone’s  life? 

One  day  while  tending  bar,  a  solicitor  came  in  selling  pepper  spray. 
The  canister  looked  like  a  phone  beeper.  It  was  small  and  compact,  and 
I  thought  it  was  better  than  carrying  a  handgun.  When  the  bar  cleared 
out,  I  pulled  my  new  toy  out  and  read  the  directions.  Now  I  just  wanted 
to  see  if  it  worked.  I  looked  at  the  arrow  on  top  and  read  the  writing 
that  said,  “Caution:  this  side  should  be  facing  you.”  I  held  it  up  in  the 
air  and  sprayed.  Suddenly  I  could  not  breath.  I  was  gasping  for  breath. 
I  was  blind,  and  I  fell  to  the  floor.  If  anyone  has  ever  watched  the  Three 
Stooges,  there  is  an  episode  where  Curly  is  on  his  side  on  the  floor,  and 
he  is  running  in  a  circle.  That  was  me  at  that  moment.  I  realized  what 
I  had  done.  Gasping  for  air,  I  finally  got  to  my  feet,  and  I  felt  my  way 
for  the  kitchen.  I  finally  found  the  sink  and  was  trying  to  flush  this 
crap  out  of  my  eyes.  Finally,  when  I  gathered  myself  together,  I  looked 
around  hoping  no  one  saw  me.  No  one  was  peeking  in  the  windows. 
The  coast  was  clear.  Subconsciously,  I  swiped  my  face  with  my  upper 
arm,  and  the  whole  episode  repeated  itself.  It  was  still  in  my  hair  and 
on  my  shirt — I  had  to  be  careful.  I  put  on  my  coat  and  tucked  in  my 
hair  and  left. 

The  gambling  boat  casinos  were  being  brought  in,  and  the  city 
and  the  Alcohol  Tobacco  and  Firearms  were  starting  to  crack  down  on 
bar  gambling.  In  the  bar  business,  Alcohol  Tobacco  and  Firearms  are 
called  the  Excise.  The  bars  had  poker  machines  that  paid  off  in  cash. 
We  had  a  display  of  bogus  gifts  in  the  kitchen.  This  was  just  in  case 
the  excise  showed  up.  We  were  told  to  tell  them  that  those  were  the 
prizes  given  to  the  winners.  These  poker  machines  kept  the  bars  alive, 
because  that  was  where  most  of  the  overhead  was  paid  out  from.  I  saw 
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many  people  gamble  away  their  paychecks  and  then  borrow  money 
from  the  bar,  hoping  they  could  win  their  money  back.  They  would  be 
playing  the  machine  for  hours,  dreading  how  they  would  explain  to 
their  spouses  what  happened  to  their  paychecks.  The  next  payday,  they 
would  do  the  same  thing  all  over  again. 

Even  though  I  worked  nights,  I  was  asked  to  fill  in  for  a  morning 
shift.  I  opened  the  bar  at  seven  a.m.,  and  the  excise  showed  up  at  the 
bar  that  morning.  They  asked  for  the  owner,  and  they  wanted  the  key 
to  the  machines.  They  were  asking  me  all  types  of  questions;  I  would 
answer  in  a  roundabout  way.  I  was  breaking  the  law  just  for  working 
there.  My  sister-in-law  was  there,  but  I  told  them  that  she  was  not.  She 
finally  spoke  up  because  they  were  trying  to  trap  me.  They  told  me 
that  if  I  did  not  give  them  the  key,  they  were  going  to  bust  all  the  locks 
on  the  machines.  They  wanted  the  payout  receipts.  She  finally  spoke 
up  and  gave  them  the  key.  They  asked  me  how  we  pay  the  winners. 
That’s  when  I  told  them  about  the  gifts — they  did  not  believe  me.  They 
did  their  search  of  the  bar  and  said  they  would  be  back  later  for  the 
machines. 

In  the  bar  business,  it  is  common  courtesy  to  call  the  other  bars 
and  warn  them  the  excise  are  in  town.  They  did  get  a  lot  of  bars  that  day 
for  illegal  gambling,  but  some  owners  were  able  to  get  their  machines 
out  of  the  bar  before  the  excise  arrived.  They  did  come  by  later  that  day, 
and  they  hauled  our  machines  away  in  a  U-Haul  trailer.  The  bars  that 
were  caught  with  the  machines  were  fined  a  large  amount  of  money.  A 
lot  of  the  slow  bars  went  down  because  the  machines  were  what  kept 
them  above  water.  My  sister-in-law  lost  her  bar  because  she  started 
dipping  into  the  cookie  jar.  She  started  snorting  coke  and  could  not 
support  her  habit  and  the  bar  business  at  the  same  time.  Her  business 
ethics  began  to  fail,  and  they  failed  fast.  You  cannot  work  both  sides 
of  the  bar.  If  you  do,  you  weave  yourself  into  a  web  of  destruction. 
Some  people  who  drink  in  bars  are  already  wallowing  in  their  misery 
and  self-pity.  They  enjoy  watching  others  go  down.  The  business  went 
down,  and  so  did  she.  Not  only  did  she  lose  the  bar,  she  lost  her  self 
respect. 

It  has  been  quite  some  time  since  I  have  been  a  bartender.  I  drive 
past  where  the  bar  used  to  be;  it  is  gone.  Half  a  block  burnt  down.  A 
fire  started  in  the  beauty  shop  next  door  and  spread  through  all  the 
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buildings.  Walgreens  brought  the  property.  When  I  drive  buy,  I  think 
of  all  the  good  people  I  met  there.  I  think  about  the  good  times  and 
bad  times.  Most  of  them  were  good.  I  ran  into  Patch  Eye  a  few  times 
after  the  bar  closed.  His  mother  passed  away,  and  he  inherited  all  her 
belongings.  He  quit  drinking,  and  he  was  moving  to  Florida  with  his 
second  ex-wife.  I  gave  him  a  hug  and  wished  him  the  best. 

End 
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Overcoming  the  Pain 

Jennifer  Gonsiorowski 


“Jeff,  the  baby’s  crying,”  I  whisper  in  a  raspy  voice  to  my  boyfriend 
of  a  year  and  a  half.  “Its  your  turn  to  get  him.” 

“My  turn!”  he  yells  at  me.  “I’ve  gotten  up  three  times  tonight  with 
him.  You  get  him.” 

I  throw  the  blankets  so  that  they  fall  off  of  the  bed  entirely, 
exposing  Jeff  and  me  to  the  bitter  cold  of  the  little  apartment  we  share. 
Jeff  mumbles  something  so  incoherent  but  nasty  sounding  that  I  don’t 
even  bother  to  ask  what.  This  is  the  way  it’s  been  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
What  happened  to  the  honeymoon  phase?  Oh,  yeah,  we  had  a  baby. 

I  roll  off  the  bed  and  rub  my  eyes  as  I  make  my  way  to  the  crib. 
There  he  is,  my  little  man.  Ryan  Matthew,  born  to  us  three  weeks  ago. 
The  pain  of  Jeff  and  I  not  getting  along  instantly  goes  to  the  back  of  my 
mind  as  I  look  at  Ryan.  Pain  immediately  replaced  by  unconditional 
love.  To  think  that  I  almost  didn’t  want  him.  How  foolish  I  was  nine 
months  ago. 

After  being  together  for  only  nine  months,  Jeff  and  I  found 
ourselves  with  the  most  difficult  decision  anyone  has  to  make.  Do  we 
bring  our  baby  into  this  world?  Jeff  automatically  thought  it  was  a  no- 
brainer.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  torn.  Jeff  wasn’t  the  one  with  a  full- 
ride  scholarship  to  three  of  the  top  schools  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  Jeff 
didn’t  have  goals  or  even  a  five-year  plan.  I  knew  who  and  where  I 
wanted  to  be  in  five  years.  He  also  wasn’t  a  senior  in  high  school. 

I  feed  and  change  the  baby,  again.  I  lay  him  down  on  a  soft  blanket 
on  the  floor  and  watch  him  lift  his  head  up  and  smile  at  me.  Beautiful. 
I  try  not  to  be  biased  because  he’s  my  baby,  but  he’s  so  beautiful.  He 
has  his  father’s  smile.  He  looks  exactly  like  his  daddy,  except  for  my 
grandfather’s  nose,  the  only  Mexican  part  on  him.  I  leave  Ryan  on  the 
floor  while  I  go  and  finish  a  nice  spaghetti  dinner  for  Jeff.  Spaghetti  is 
cheap,  and  it’s  his  favorite. 

The  night  I  told  Jeff  I  was  pregnant,  we  were  eating  dinner  at 
Around  the  Clock.  I  had  been  too  afraid  to  take  the  pregnancy  test  at 
my  parents  house.  I  had  the  test  in  my  purse  with  me.  I  told  Jeff  I  didn’t 
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feel  well  and  excused  myself  to  the  bathroom  after  ordering  my  meal. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  table ,  Jeff  was  already  digging  into  his  spaghetti. 
I  sat  down  and  cleared  my  throat.  Jeff  looked  up  at  me;  he  had  sauce 
splattered  everywhere.  I  made  eye  contact  with  him  and  said  softly,  “Yep, 
its  true.  Ym  pregnant.” 

He  set  his  fork  down  slowly.  He  picked  up  his  napkin  and  cleaned 
his  face  off.  I  knew  his  hands  were  sweating  really  bad  because  he  kept 
wiping  his  palms  on  the  upper  part  of  his  jeans.  He  nodded  his  head  up 
and  down  and  replied  to  me,  “Ok,  now  its  my  turn.”  He  walked  into  the 
bathroom  and  threw  up  all  his  spaghetti. 

Ryan  is  cooing.  Its  not  the  angry  about-to-cry  cooing,  I  think.  He 
looks  content.  That  makes  me  feel  good.  Knowing  that  I  did  something 
right  by  my  son.  My  son — how  amazing  that  sounds  in  my  head.  He 
just  finished  his  bottle  and  burped,  so  I  know  it’s  safe  to  put  him  down. 
I  walk  away  for  a  moment  when  it  sounds  like  he’s  choking.  I  run  over 
to  Ryan  and  put  him  on  his  side  and  pat  his  back.  It  seems  like  a  geyser 
comes  shooting  out  of  his  little  face.  Projectile  vomit,  literally  flying 
all  over  my  living  room  floor.  I’ve  only  been  a  mother  for  23  days, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  He  only  ate  four  ounces,  but  it  seems 
like  buckets  coming  out.  It  subsides  finally.  I  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief. 
I  change  Ryan  into  some  fresh  clothes,  put  him  in  his  bouncy  chair, 
and  clean  up  the  mess  on  the  floor.  Jeff  walks  in  the  door,  and  I  tell 
him  what  happened.  The  baby  doesn’t  have  a  fever,  and  he  seems  to  be 
sleeping  peacefully.  We  let  him  be. 

We  walk  into  the  kitchen  and  sit  down  to  dinner.  He  tells  me  all 
about  his  day  outside  at  work.  I  tell  him  about  my  upcoming  finals.  It’s 
silent  for  a  long  time.  He  finishes  his  dinner  and  walks  into  the  living 
room  and  turns  on  the  television. 

“Jeff,  I  really  need  to  type  up  my  paper,”  I  tell  him.  “Will  you  keep 
an  eye  on  Ryan?” 

“Fine,”  he  tells  me.  “Just  hurry  up,  okay?” 

I  feel  drained.  I  put  all  my  energy  into  being  a  mom  and  going 
to  school,  and  it  just  seems  like  Jeff  doesn’t  understand  that  I  need 
a  break  when  he  gets  home.  I’m  still  healing  from  giving  birth.  The 
hormones  are  keeping  me  crazed,  and  all  the  medication  they  put  me 
on  for  my  blood  pressure  is  making  me  even  more  fatigued.  I  walk  into 
the  bedroom  and  sit  down  to  finish  my  paper  for  philosophy.  I  need  it 
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to  be  good,  or  else  I’m  doomed  in  Professor  Floreks  class. 

I  remember  writing  my  essays  for  all  my  college  applications.  In 
great  detail,  I  told  each  university  how  I  had  goals  in  life.  All  my  life  I  knew 
that  I  had  to  work  hard  to  get  where  I  wanted  to  be — an  independent 
woman  on  my  own.  I  knew  that  I  could  only  count  on  me  to  get  ahead 
in  life.  I  saw  what  dependence  on  a  man  did  to  a  woman  through  my 
mother.  I  didn’t  want  that  life  for  myself.  A  few  months  later,  I’m  18  and 
pregnant.  The  day  I  told  my  father  I  was  pregnant  was  the  day  I  got 
my  housing  assignment  for  IUPUI.  I  had  gotten  the  beautiful  apartment 
on  the  river.  I  was  crying  about  it  all  when  my  sister  walked  into  my 
bedroom.  My  mother  hadn’t  spoken  to  me  in  a  week,  since  she  discovered 
I  was  pregnant.  So  my  sister  ran  into  the  living  room  and  yelled  at  my 
mother  for  not  backing  me  up.  My  mother  came  into  my  room,  grabbed 
my  hand,  and  pulled  me  into  the  living  room.  My  father  was  watching 
television  and  drinking  a  beer.  His  usual  nighttime  manner. 

“Go  on,  tell  him,”  my  mother  said  to  me. 

“I’m  pregnant,”  I  choked  out  in  a  sob. 

“Well,  that’s  just  fucking  great,”  my  dad  said  calmly. 

“ I’m  sorry,”  I  cried  out  as  warm  tears  streamed  down  my  already- 
paleface. 

“What  about  your  scholarship,  Jenny?”  he  asked  me.  “How  about 
an  abortion?” 

I  practically  screamed  out  as  the  tears  came  pouring  down.  I  had 
already  figured  out  that  I  couldn’t  abort  this  innocent  growing  inside  me. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  only  to  the  baby  and  Jeff  but  me,  too.  Dad  wasn’t 
trying  to  force  me  into  an  abortion;  he  didn’t  like  the  idea  himself.  He 
was  just  worried  about  my  future.  He  wanted  me  to  enjoy  campus  life. 
He  walked  into  the  kitchen  and  pulled  his  cookies  out  of  the  oven.  The 
cabinets  slammed  as  he  dug  for  his  cooling  rack.  A  few  minutes  later,  he 
walked  back  into  the  room  and  shoved  the  plate  of  fresh  cookies  in  my 
face. 

“Here,  take  a  goddamn  cookie,”  he  told  me.  It  was  his  peace 
offering. 

I  refused  at  first,  but  my  mother  nudged  me  and  told  me  to  take 
one.  So  I  accepted. 

“Stop  it  now,  Jennifer,”  she  said  to  me  as  I  started  to  cry  again.  She 

wiped  the  tears  from  my  face.  “Everything  is  going  to  be  all  right  now.” 

- 
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I  finish  my  paper  and  go  back  out  to  Jeff.  Hes  wiping  something 
off  his  sleeve  as  Ryan  kicks  and  yells  next  to  him  on  the  couch. 

“He  threw  up  all  over  me,”  he  says  to  me,  disgusted. 

“He’s  been  doing  it  all  day,”  I  reply. 

The  baby  cries  louder  as  Jeff  leaves  him  on  the  couch.  I  pick  him 
up  and  try  to  soothe  him.  He’s  so  unhappy.  His  cry  is  one  of  hunger.  I 
make  a  bottle  and  sit  down  in  the  rocking  chair  to  feed  it  to  him.  The 
instant  he  finishes  it  off,  it  all  comes  right  back  up  on  me.  I  change  my 
shirt  and  his.  I  rock  him  gently  until  hes  fast  asleep.  I  lay  him  down  in 
his  bed  and  walk  out  to  Jeff. 

“Thanks  for  the  help,  daddy,”  I  say  sarcastically.  “You  sure  know 
how  to  make  my  life  easier.” 

“I’ve  been  on  my  feet  all  day,”  he  says  to  me.  “I’m  sorry,  but  I’m 
on  empty,  too.” 

“Whatever,”  I  snarl  at  him.  “You  just  don’t  care  about  me.  This  is 
why  I£m  at  a  shitty  commuter  campus  and  not  the  real  thing!” 

We  keep  arguing  until  the  baby  starts  to  cry.  Before  I  can  even 
notice  Jeff  getting  up  to  get  him,  I’m  at  Ryans  side.  He’s  soaked  in  puke 
again.  I  start  to  get  really  worried  again.  I’m  running  out  of  baby  clothes, 
and  I  can’t  get  a  hold  of  the  pediatrician  again  until  the  morning.  It’s 
three  in  the  morning.  Eight  seems  to  be  forever  away. 

“Jeff,  help  me,  please,”  I  cry  out. 

“What’s  wrong?”  he  asks  me.  “Is  he  all  right?” 

“I  don’t  know.  He  won’t  stop  puking  everywhere,”  I  say  to  him. 

“Here,  let  me  take  him,”  Jeff  offers. 

Ryan  throws  up  all  over  Jeff  again,  me  again,  his  bed  again,  my 
bed  again,  the  couch,  his  chair,  everywhere.  Finally  we  give  in  and  take 
him  to  the  emergency  room  at  St.  Margaret’s  Hospital.  The  nurse  looks 
him  over  and  checks  him  out.  She  says  she  sees  nothing  wrong.  He’s 
not  running  a  fever.  He  pukes  all  over  the  bed.  She  calls  for  another 
nurse.  They  clean  it  all  up  as  we’re  taken  over  to  a  room  to  wait  for  the 
on-call  doctor.  When  he  arrives,  he  listens  to  Ryan’s  chest  and  looks 
him  all  over.  He  starts  to  ask  me  how  often  I  bathe  him  and  what  type 
of  soap  I  use — as  if  it’s  just  an  allergic  reaction.  I  may  not  be  a  doctor, 
but  I  know  that’s  not  the  issue.  He  signs  Ryan’s  release  and  tells  us  just 
to  keep  an  eye  on  him.  It’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 

“Its  nothing  to  worry  about my  physician  told  me. 
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I  was  six-months  pregnant  and  sick  for  two-weeks  straight.  No,  not 
morning  sickness  but  couldnt-breathe- and- sleep  sickness.  I  was  deeply 
congested  and  kept  having  asthma  attacks  left  and  right.  Jeff  had  called 
off  work  again  to  take  me  to  my  doctor.  He  was  by  my  side  every  step  of 
the  way,  rubbing  my  belly  and  getting  me  donuts.  I  couldn't  have  picked 
a  better  guy  to  have  a  baby  with. 

We  get  home  and  Ryan’s  not  even  in  his  bed  ten  minutes  when  he 
projectile  vomits. 

“Fuck  it,”  Jeff  yells.  “Somethings  wrong  with  him.” 

He  picks  up  the  phone  and  dials  the  pediatrician’s  cell  phone. 
It’s  five  in  the  morning.  He  explains  what’s  been  going  on  for  the  past 
day  and  a  half.  After  he  gets  off  the  phone,  we  get  Ryan  dressed  up 
again  and  go  back  to  the  hospital.  The  on-call  doctor  we  had  isn’t  there 
anymore,  so  I  can’t  yell  at  him.  We  go  back  to  the  radiology  department 
where  they  have  me  lay  the  baby  down  on  the  x-ray  machine  and  feed 
him  barium.  It’s  so  they  can  see  his  insides  on  the  monitors.  So  far,  not 
much  has  been  explained  to  us,  except  for  that  they  need  to  run  some 
test  on  my  baby.  He  gags  and  throws  up  some  of  the  barium.  They  say 
it’s  okay,  he  swallowed  enough.  They  turn  on  the  screen  and  explain  to 
me  what  I’m  looking  at.  My  son’s  insides.  It’s  just  a  little  disturbing  to 
me.  Especially  when  I  see  clouds  of  seemingly  black  keep  going  up  his 
esophagus.  They  explain  to  Jeff  and  me  that  the  muscle  at  the  bottom 
of  Ryan’s  stomach  has  shut.  I  ask  them  how  and  why. 

“What  does  that  mean?”  I  ask.  “What’s  going  to  happen  to  my 
baby?” 

They  tell  us  they  need  to  go  over  the  slides  and  call  Dr.  Chang- 
Stroman,  Ryan’s  pediatrician.  They  ask  us  to  wait  in  this  small,  little 
room.  It  has  four  tiny  chairs  and  a  telephone.  After  a  few  minutes,  the 
radiology  nurse  comes  in  and  tells  us  that  Dr.  Chang-Stroman  wants 
us  to  call  him.  I’m  holding  Ryan,  and  I  look  down  at  him.  I  know  this 
can’t  be  good.  Jeff  picks  up  the  phone  and  dials  the  number.  After  a  few 
minutes,  he  sets  the  phone  down  and  looks  up  at  me,  really  worried. 

“He  has  to  have  surgery,”  he  whispers  to  me. 

The  pediatrician  told  Jeff  that  Ryan  has  a  condition  called  Pyloric 
Stenosis.  He  wasn’t  able  to  digest  his  food  because  the  muscle  at  the  base 
of  his  stomach  to  his  intestines  closed  up.  That’s  why  he  was  projectile 
vomiting.  Our  son  was  starving  to  death.  We  were  almost  too  late.  The 
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nervous  tears  that  have  been  building  up  all  morning  stream  down  my 
face.  Ryan  pukes  all  over  my  last  clean  shirt.  I  pick  up  the  phone  and 
dial  my  parents. 

“Hello,”  my  father  answers. 

“Daddy,  he  has  to  have  surgery,”  I  cry  into  the  phone. 

“Okay,  hang  on,  let  me  get  momma,”  he  says  to  me. 

“What’s  wrong?”  my  mother  asks  me  worriedly. 

I  explain  to  her  everything  that’s  happened  through  sobs  and 
choking  on  my  tears. 

“Okay,  baby,  hold  on.  I’m  on  my  way,”  she  tells  me. 

I  hang  up  and  look  at  Jeff  with  tear-filled  eyes.  “Why  our  baby?” 
I  ask  him. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  replies. 

We’re  taken  up  to  Peds  ICU.  They  need  to  put  an  IV  in  his  little 
arm,  because  he’s  severely  dehydrated.  They  can’t  find  a  vein  to  use. 
One  nurse  pokes  him  twice  in  his  arm  and  once  in  each  foot.  Another 
nurse  comes  and  tries  but  can’t  find  it.  By  the  time  the  seventh  nurse, 
from  neo-natal  ICU  comes  up,  Ryan  is  screaming  bloody  murder.  I’m 
crying  so  hard,  because  these  evil  women  are  hurting  my  baby.  Jeff 
holds  my  hand  and  tells  me  it’ll  all  be  over  soon. 

“It’ll  be  over  soon ,  honey,  just  push,”  the  nurse  tells  me. 

“I  can’t,  I  don’t  want  to  anymore,”  I  tell  her.  I  scream  harder  as  the 
next  contraction  comes. 

“Please,”  I  begged  Jeff  as  I  pulled  on  his  collar,  “just  make  it  stop.  It 
hurts  too  much.” 

“Good  girl,  that’s  it,  one  more,”  she  says  to  me. 

“You  said  that  the  last  time,”  I  breathe  out. 

Finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  pushing  and  panting,  my  son  arrived. 

We  meet  with  the  surgeon  the  next  morning.  He  explains  to 
us  everything  that  will  occur  these  next  few  hours.  He  tells  us  that  it 
will  take  approximately  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  to  go  in  and 
correct  his  condition.  It  will  be  quick  and  minimally  invasive.  He  will 
have  a  small  scar,  but  it  won’t  bother  him.  After  a  day  or  two,  he’ll  be 
able  to  eat  again.  We  get  all  our  questions  out,  and  the  surgeon  leaves 
to  go  get  ready.  When  he’s  ready,  the  nurses  come  and  take  us  up  to 
surgery.  It’s  time  for  them  to  prep  Ryan  and  for  me  to  leave  him  in  their 
hands.  I  can’t  seem  to  let  go  of  his  little  hand.  I  repeat  to  him  over  and 
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over  again  that  I  love  him  and  will  see  him  soon.  Jeff  slowly  pulls  me 
backwards.  They  wheel  him  through  the  thick  operating  room  doors.  I 
cry  as  Jeff  leads  me  into  the  waiting  room.  We  sit  together  and  cry.  I’m 
so  afraid  for  my  baby. 

After  what  seems  to  be  a  million  hours,  the  surgeon  comes  out 
and  tells  us  it  was  a  complete  success.  He  lets  us  know  Ryan  will  wake 
up  from  the  anesthesia  in  a  little  while,  and  we  can  go  in  and  wait  by 
him. 

I  walk  into  the  recovery  room  and  see  my  baby  lying  in  a  cage 
with  wheels.  He’s  bundled  up  in  a  large  blanket  with  tubes  and  wires 
coming  out  every  which  way.  He’s  still  out,  but  he  looks  peaceful.  The 
nurse  asks  me  if  I’d  like  to  hold  him.  Of  course  I’d  like  to  hold  my  own 
son,  I  think  to  myself.  I  sit  down  in  the  rocking  chair,  and  the  nurse 
gently  lays  my  son  into  my  arms.  He’s  so  warm.  My  eyes  flood  with 
tears  as  I  think  of  how  close  I  came  to  losing  him.  What  a  terrible  ache 
in  my  gut  and  heart.  The  nurse  can  see  my  pain. 

“Everything  will  be  alright,  ma’am,”  she  says  to  me.  “Your  son  is 
doing  great.” 

“Thank  you,”  I  say  to  her. 

From  that  moment  on,  I  realize  that  everything  would  be  okay. 
My  family  would  be  okay.  I  would  be  okay. 

End 
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